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HE American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 

the Deaf, a scientific and scholarly body, was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York in 1890 “for the purpose of promoting 
instruction in speech to all deaf children throughout America.” 

In December, 1908, the Association took over and is now continuing 
the work of The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of 
Knowledge Relating to the Deaf. 

The two institutions labor to keep alive in the deaf the most precious 
acquisition of the human race, the faculty of speech, to the end that no 
child in America shall grow up dumb because of deafness ; to obtain equal 
opportunities, educational or otherwise, for the deaf; correctly to inform 
the public regarding this great class of our population, who number some 
89,000 according to the last census; and to conduct research work into the 
general subject of deafness and the problems arising therefrom. 

The membership of the Association includes representatives of every 
system of teaching speech to the deaf that is now extant, as well as aurists, 
psychologists, scholars, scientists, philanthropists, the deaf themselves, and 
all investigators into or thinkers upon the general subject of deafness and 
its phenomena. 

The Association accomplishes its work, namely, the promotion of 
the teaching of speech to the deaf and the diffusion of cognate knowledge: 

1. By publications, including monographs end The Volta Review, 
an illustrated monthly magazine of general and technical interest, all the 
receipts from which are devoted to the purposes of the magazine itself or 
to furthering the work of the Association. 


2. By the maintenance of the largest technical library of its character 
in the world. The library is located at the Association’s home, in the Volta 
Building, Washington, D. C., and is open to the free use of all members. 

3. By conventions, at which all the leading specialists in problems 
relating to the deaf meet for an interchange of views and for the delivery of 
addresses, which are later published. 

4. By the preparation of exhibits for the purpose of enlightening the 
public as to the character, the importance, and the progress of the work 
done by the Association. 

5. By contributing toward the maintenance of a normal class of in- 
struction at the Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., a sum which last year 
was in excess of the total revenue derived from membership dues in the 
Association. 

6. By providing a clearing house of information through its executive 
ofices in the Volta Building, at Volta Place and Thirty-fifth street, 
Washington, D. C. 

7. By maintaining a Teacher’s Information Agency, which is free to 
members. Last year the Information Agency received about 70 applica- 
tions from teachers, and the number of inquiries for teachers was in excess 
of this supply. 

8. By the preparation and circulation of exhaustive statistics and 
information relating to the deaf. 

9. By such additional research work as the Association’s resources 
will permit. 

The annual dues are $2 and the fee for a life membership is $50. 

ere is no entrance fee. 

All members of the Association are entitled to its magazine, The Volta 

eview, free of charge for the period of membership; to a reduced rate on 
its publications; to the free use of its library, and to all information collateral 
a the purposes of the Association which may be in the possession of its 
officers. 
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THE WORK HE HAPPENED ON 
BY MABEL ELLERY ADAMS 


Illustrated by Harry Bradford 


OUNG Mrs. Solomon Goddard and 

her father-in-law were engaged in 
an oft-renewed discussion. Ever since 
the railroad in which were invested the 
savings of his lifetime had stopped pay- 
ing dividends, he had been looking for a 
position—employment—at last, work. 

“IT know, I know, Mattie; you and 
Solly would never grudge me anything, 
even if I never found work; but a man 
sixty-five, as active as I am, doesn’t like 
to sit down and be supported if there’s 
any such thing as finding any kind of 
work.” 

The voice shook a little, and the hands 
that were dressing little Elsie fumbled in 
a way that was not all masculine awk- 
wardness, as the grandfather bent his 
head over his task. 

“T’m sure we have a great deal to be 
thankful for, Father Goddard. Solly has 
a good position, where he’ll get more pay 
by and by; and the children are all well 
and strong and—and perfect. I thank 
the Lord for that every night of my life. 
Just think how much worse off we might 
be! Suppose one of them were blind, or 
a cripple, or deaf and——” 

“T think of that, too, Mattie, my dear. 
Money won’t keep troubles like that 
away. Why, only the other day I was 
hearing about the son of one of the rich- 
est families in the city—but I can’t stop 
to talk about it now. I want to get an 
early start to answer these ‘ads;’” and 
he gathered up a dozen cuttings he had 
culled from the morning papers. 

The loving look with which Mattie 


was regarding the refined, anxious face 
of her father-in-law changed to one of 
supreme disfavor as he placed the cut- 
tings in his pocket-book. 

“T hate to have you go all through with 
it again,” she sighed. “If you could only 
happen on the right thing! It seems as 
though there ought to be some position 
where your experience would count. 
Why, I’ve heard my father say your fin- 
gers knew more about leather than any 
other man’s brain. If you could only get 
a chance in a leather-——” 

“That’s just it, my dear,” he broke in, 
eagerly. “There is something this morn- 
ing. The National Leather Company is 
advertising for a porter at its Purchase 
Street place. I thought I’d go and apply. 
Perhaps my experience——” 

“Oh, Father Goddard! You’re not 
strong enough for a porter’s place. I’m 
afraid it will be the old story over again. 
3ut never mind; have your way, and 
perhaps when they find out how much 
experience you’ve had they'll give you 
something else.” 

“You know it was the National that 
bought me out, Mattie, when they formed 
the trust. They gave me a better price 
than they did some others, because I 
hadn’t any old stock on my hands. I 
can’t help thinking that knowing about 
me might make a difference. Any way, 
I’m going to try;” and with a last pat 
for little Elsie’s brown head he put on 
his overcoat and went out. 

Mattie followed him to the head of 
the apartment-house stairs. “Good-bye, 
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Father Goddard; good luck!” she cried. 
“Somehow I feel sure you'll happen on 
something today.” But when she went 
back to her ironing her conscience 
pricked her for giving him too much 
encouragement. 

It was a long way from the suburban 
region of cheap flat-houses to the busi- 
ness end of the city, and he walked to 
save car-fare. But it was an unfortunate 
economy in this instance, for the fatigue 
of the long walk robbed him of the very 
briskness and “spryness” which would 
have been his best asset with the strong- 
looking young manager who listened to 
his application. 

“T am sorry to say we can’t consider 
any one over fifty. No, experience such 
as yours is hardly available in these days. 
We've got to have strength for the lower 
positions and knowledge of up-to-date 
methods in the higher ones. 

“What’s that? Mr. Seymour? Yes, 
he is still at the head. No, it wouldn't 
do you any good to see him personally. 
I’m his son, and I do all the hiring here; 
he only directs the policy. A man of 
seventy-five can’t be bothered with de- 
tails. That is all then? Good day.” 
And the strong young manager turned 
his back decisively. 

Disheartened and discouraged, Solo- 
mon Goddard went down the steps and 
out into the city, to try some forlorn 
hopes before going home to confess his 
failure. It had been foolish; he realized 
it now; but he had allowed himself to 
hope a little for that particular position. 

He began the now wearily familiar 
round dejectedly but doggedly. There 
was always a chance that he might hap- 
pen on something, as Mattie said. He 
listened to plausible promoters, who pre- 
sented specious propositions whereby he 
could earn two thousand dollars a year 
if he would only invest three hundred at 
high interest and with ample security. 
He entered ostensible business offices, 
only to refuse to pay an exorbitant fee 
for registration in a dubious employment 
agency. He fled indignantly from two 
or three impudently obvious frauds. 

At last he found himself with only one 
more advertisement in his pocket-book ; 
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a janitor’s assistant was wanted in a 
great apartment house just between the 
business and fashionable residential sec- 
tions of the city. There would be no 
harm in trying; he might happen on 
something. 

So he trudged on wearily, thinking 
rather wistfully of home and supper, for 
he had allowed himself no mid-day meal, 
and it was almost four o’clock. The ad- 
vertisement said, “Call before four,” so 
he must hurry. 

Just as he reached the number he was 
looking for, a sound of loud sobbing 
caught his ear. It was not ordinary sob- 
bing ; there was something unusual about 
it; Solomon Goddard’s trained grand- 
fatherly ear, accustomed to every variety 
of sobs, detected that instantly. The 
sounds of distress grew louder and 
louder as he hurriedly searched about to 
find whence they came. At last, hidden 
away in the corridor of an unfinished 
building, he found a little boy, shrieking 
with a violence which seemed wholly un- 
natural. 

“What's the matter, little one?” Solo- 
mon asked, picking him up as a matter 
of course, and carrying him to the light. 
“Hush, hush; don’t cry so, my boy; it’s 
all right.” 

A storm of sobs and shrieks and a tor- 
rent of sound came forth from the child- 
ish lungs, but no answer. 

“T believe the child is a foreigner,” 
Solomon said to himself, as he examined 
him in the fast-fading light, “for he 
looks bright enough, and acts_ bright 
enough, except for this screaming. Per- 
haps he’s had a bad fright.” 

Such a forlorn-looking child! a boy of 
six or seven, muddy from head to foot, 
with torn blouse and stockings, and un- 
laced shoes. 

“What’s your name, youngster? Come, 
speak up, bub! I won't hurt you.” 

Still the stream of unintelligible sound 
and the sobs—nothing else. Solomon 
Goddard had traded with Canadians in 
his day, and he tried a little half-forgot- 
ten French with the child. Nouse. Then 
he essayed some Wisconsin-learned Gert- 
man, but still the child only shrieked on. 

What should he do? Many a man 
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would have called the nearest policeman 
and dropped the matter there; but the 
thought of little Elsie at home allowed 
no such course to Solomon Goddard. 
The parents might not be found that 
night, and he couldn’t bear to think of 
any child in the station-house. 

Mechanically, as he pondered, he was 
patting the little hand and soothing the 
frightened child as best he could. At 
last the sobs ceased and the little hand 
began to return the large one’s pats. 

“Bless my soul, I believe the child 
understands but can’t talk; perhaps he’s 
backward, or something. Maybe Mattie 
could understand him. I guess I'd better 
take him home and see.” 

A car bound for his suburb was pass- 
ing. Solomon hailed it and entered, the 
boy clinging tightly to his hand. People 
smiled as the odd-looking couple got in, 
but the man did not give them a thought. 
He was wondering if he were doing right 
in assuming such a responsibility. Sup- 
pose the child had been deserted! But 
as he felt the clinging fingers he knew 
that for him there had been no other way. 

He carried the child in his arms up 
the long, dark flights of stairs, and at 
last, panting, set him down before Mat- 
tie’s astonished gaze in the little kitchen. 

“Why, Father Goddard! What on 
earth have you got there?” she cried, as 
soon as she could get her breath. 

“T don’t rightly know, Mattie, my dear. 
It’s a little lost child that can’t talk ; least- 
wise, he can’t say anything that I can 
understand. I’ve tried him with French 
and German, but nothing seems to make 
any difference.” 

“Well, he’s a beauty, any way,” ob- 
served Mattie, looking him over with a 
critical eye. “Just-look at his eyes, and 
his hair, and‘the.shape of ‘his 
clean him up andigi ive-him something to 
eat, to begin-with*and “when. Solly comes 
home he'll tell us what to do. Come, 
little boy,” she went on, turning to the 
child with a beckoning gesture. But the 


boy clung to Solomon’s hand and once 
more poured forth his torrent of sound. 

“Why, father, that isn’t a foreign lan- 
guage. 
isn’t quite plain. 


He’s speaking English, only it 
Just listen: he says 
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‘mamma’ and ‘home’ over and over again, 
and something about ‘bad boys.’ Listen, 
now, while I try to get him to say it 
again.” And turning to the child witha 
smile, in a tone that would have drawn 
confidences from a savage, she said, 
“What? what? what? I don’t under- 
stand, I don’t understand.” 

The boy suddenly loosed his hold of 
Solomon’s hand and running to Mattie, 
where she stood stooping over, the better 
to watch him, grasped her face gently 
with his two little hands and turned it 
around to the light, at the same time 
saying something in which she thought 
she caught the word mouth. 

“What? what?” she questioned again; 
and when he spoke once more she under- 
stood the whole: “I could not see your 
mouth.” 

“Could not see your mouth,” she re- 
peated, in a puzzled way, involuntarily 
turning her head toward her father-in- 
law. “What do you suppose he means?” 
Again two little hands seized her face 
and turned it toward the light; and in 
the peculiar but by no means disagree- 
able voice, to which her ears were be- 
coming accustomed, the child said _per- 
emptorily : 

“You must look at me! You must 
look at me, if you please. I want to talk 
to you, and I cannot hear you if you do 
not look at me.” 

“Bless your heart, dear, of course I'll 
look at you, as much as ever you like. 
What do you want to say? Speak up. 
Don’t be afraid,” Mattie answered. 

“But,” objected the odd little voice, 

“if you talk so fast I cannot hear you. 
How can you talk so fast when you 
know very well it is so troublesome?” 

“Well, I won’t any more. I'll speak 
slowly,” said Mattie, more puzzled than 
ever, but with a mother’s instinct obey- 
ing the child’s. behest. 

“What—is—your—name ?” she asked, 
slowly and distinctly. The child an- 
swered at once, pronouncing what 
sounded like four one- -syllabled words, 
“Gor Don See More.” “Gor Don See 
More; it must be a foreign name,” she 
said to her father-in-law, repeating the 
syllables again and again. 
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“Why, no it isn’t! It’s Seymour— 
Gordon Seymour. I’ve heard that name 
too many times not to recognize it,” 
Solomon exclaimed, excitedly. “Ask 
him where he lives.” 

“Why, father, you don’t think it can 
possibly be ” Mattie was beginning, 
when the little hands seized her face 
again, and the child said, “You are very 
cruel to hold your mouth in the shadow. 
I cannot hear you when you hold your 
mouth in the shadow. You must say, 
‘Where do you live?’ now.” 

“Where do you live ?” she asked, obedi- 
ently, and the answer came with start- 
ling distinctness to the now accustomed 
ears of the eager listeners. “Seventy- 
five Vanderpool Avenue.” 

“That’s the number! That’s the place! 
It’s on the corner of Carleton Street; 
I’ve been by it a hundred times. ‘This 
must be ” But before he could finish 
the child claimed their attention once 
more. 

“Bella was too hard on Gordon; she 
slapped poor little Gordon; so Gordon 
ran away. Then he fell down; and then 
the bad boys stole his lion, and his coat, 
and his cap; and they laughed at him 
and—— I want my mamma, if you 
please! I want my papa, if you please! 
I want my supper and I want my 
Brownie book. Was poor little Gordon 
lost? Was poor little Gordon kidnapped ? 
Why don’t you take me 5 

“Mattie, Mattie, I know now! I only 
heard about it the other day. I almost 
spoke of it to you this morning. Mr. 
Seymour’s only son has a child that is 
deaf and dumb, and the book-keeper told 
me he was being taught to talk and to 
understand with his eyes. That’s what 
he means when he says you must look 
at him,” Solomon finished, incoherently. 

“This child can’t be deaf and dumb. 
I think he’s tongue-tied, or something 
like that. Can you hear me speak?” she 
asked, turning to Gordon. 

“Oh, yes; I can hear you very well 
when you look at me; but if you do not 
look at me I cannot hear you, of course,” 
came the answer, promptly. 

“Father, if there’s any chance of this 


being Mr. Seymour’s grandchild, you 
ought to go right away and relieve their 
anxiety. I'll give him his supper and fix 
him up, and they can come in a carriage 
and get him.” 

“You're right, Mattie ; I’ll go this min- 
ute ;” and seizing his hat he hurried out 
to board a car; for all this was in the 
days when automobiles were not, and 
telephones were regarded by common 
folk as police accessories and physicians’ 
necessities. 

The child, having known until this 
very day only tenderness in his sheltered 
life, showed no fear when Mattie as- 
sured him that his mamma would come 
soon. “Mamma will come soon! Yes; 
mamma will come soon!” Then he 
looked around the room and announced 
imperiously, “Gordon will have some 
bread and milk and some custard. Gor- 
don will eat his supper now.” 

By good luck the desired menu was at 
at hand, and presently the small boy was 
eating his supper in content, while Mat- 
tie watched him curiously. 

Meantime Solomon Goddard was go- 
ing as fast as electricity could carry him 
toward the stricken home on Vanderpool 
Avenue. 

The nurse, a new one, had come in 
very much frightened, and had reported 
that Gordon had run away from her in 
the park and disappeared. As she said 
nothing about the slapping, the affair 
seemed more mysterious than it really 
was, and old Gordon Seymour—multi- 
millionaire and head of the great leather 
trust—was inclined to think it a case for 
a ransom. 

The police had been notified, telephone 
and telegraph were doing their work, the 
reporters were on the trail, and in the 
library mother, father, and grandfather 
were trying to control themselves so as 
to talk intelligibly to the detective they 
had summoned. 

“Tf he could only speak plainly,” the 
father lamented; and the grandfather 
groaned. 

“The fact that the child is deaf and 
dumb doubles the odds against us,” the 
detective said. “If he could talk . 
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“But he can talk,” the mother inter- 
rupted. “He knows quite well who he 
is and where he lives, and he can say it 
very plainly; | am sure anybody could 
understand him.” 

“No doubt, madam, no doubt, if the 
person listening knew what he was going 
to say; but I am afraid no stranger——” 

“T beg pardon, Mr. Seymour; but this 
gentleman says he must see you at once 
about a lost child,” the deprecatory voice 
of the for-once-flustered English butler 
interrupted, as he opened the door wide 
enough to admit Solomon Goddard, while 
he tried to shut out with his broad back 
the curious gaze of an enterprising news- 
paper artist. 

The four in the library looked up. 

“What is it? Oh, what is it?” the 
mother whispered, as she clutched her 
husband’s hand. 

But it was to old Gordon Seymour 
that Solomon Goddard spoke. 

“You don’t remember me, Mr. Sey- 
mour. I sold out to you in ’91. I found 
a little boy on the street this afternoon. 
He couldn’t talk plain, but I took him 
home to my daughter-in-law, and we 
made out that his name was Gordon 
Seymour, and that he lived on Vander- 
pool Avenue, and she thought I'd better 
come 

That was as far as he got. The 
strength that had upheld them while the 
child’s very life might depend upon their 
calmness gave out, and they broke down 
and sobbed. Not until then did they 
acknowledge, even to themselves, that 
they had feared the worst. 

It was to the detective that Solomon 
shamefacedly related how he had taken 
the dirty, coatless child for some poor 
foreigner. As he was going on with the 
details the mother interrupted. 

“Did Gordon write his name and 
where he lived, or did he say it, Mr. 
Goddard?” she asked, seriously. 

“Why, he said it,” Solomon answered. 
“We didn’t understand him at first; but 
as soon as we got used to his voice Mat- 
tie could understand everything, and I 
could make out a good deal.” 

Young Mrs. Seymour allowed herself 
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one glance of triumph at the detective as 
she hurried out of the room to put on 
her wraps. 

“But, after all, this gentleman was 
familiar with the name,” the detective 
urged, as he followed the young father 
from the room to notify the police and 
call off the reporters. 

The two old men had the room to 
themselves. 

“So we bought you out, did we?” Mr, 
Seymour asked, thoughtfully. “How 
much did we pay you, eh?” 

“Twenty thousand dollars.” 

“Was that full value?” 

“IT suppose it was. Of course I was 
making more than any ordinary interest 
on that every year; but, on the other 
hand, you could have undersold me and 
ruined me. Yes, sir; I guess it was full 
value,” Solomon Goddard answered, 
slowly. 

“What do you do now—live on your 
income?” the rich man asked. 

“No, sir; [ invested badly and just the 
other day lost everything. I—TI am look- 
ing for work. I was going to apply for 
a place as janitor’s assistant when I 
found the little boy. I declare, I had 
forgotten all about it: the excitement, I 
suppose ;” and the anxious look which 
the absorbing interest of the last two 
hours had smoothed away came _ back 
again and made the face look older. 

“Let’s see; it was calf skins, wasn't 
it?” Gordon Seymour asked. 

“Yes, sir; and splits.” 

“You did your own buying, I believe.” 

“Always.” 

“Well, we happen to have a vacancy 
in our calf-skin department, and if you 
will meet me at the office tomorrow I 
shall be very glad to offer it to you. [’m 
old enough to know what experience is 
worth. Oh, you needn't thank me; a 
matter of business, that’s all. I think 
my son and daughter are calling you, 
Mr. Goddard. Tomorrow. then.” 


Avutuor’s Note: I have allowed Gordon to 
use no language which I have not heard used 
by a congenitally deaf child of seven —M. E. A. 


THE REINDEER HUNTERS 


BY ENFIELD JOINER! 


OME time ago in southern France a 

man who was digging in the ground 
found the bones of a great many animals 
piled in one large heap. Some of the 
bones belonged to animals which are not 
found on the earth now, and some of the 
bones—large, flat ones—had pictures of 
strange people on them. Wise men went 
to France to look at the bones and to dig 
for other heaps. They found a great 
many valuable ones. They discovered 
that long, long ago—perhaps ten or fif- 
teen thousand years ago—people lived in 
that valley who were only a little better 
than the wild beasts. The wise men 
called them “the reindeer hunters,” be- 
cause in most of the pictures that have 
been found the men were hunting rein- 
deer. ‘The earth was a much colder place 
then than it is now. There were a great 
many reindeer, even in the southern part 
of Europe; and besides beasts such as 
we now have—wolves, foxes, bears, wild- 
cats, and boars—-there were very large 
animals called mammoths. Horses were 
wild then; in the pictures they look very 
different from our horses. They had 
large heads and bushy tails and manes, 
somewhat like Shetland ponies, only they 
were much larger. 

The reindeer hunters lived on these 
animals, and they seemed to have liked 
the reindeer and the horse best of all, 
because more reindeer and horse bones 
have been found than any other kind. 
The bones of forty thousand horses 
were found in one heap. The hunters 
cooked the flesh of the animals, lighting 
their fires on a slab of stone. How they 
made their fires is not known. Lumps 
of iron pyrites and pieces of flint have 
been found in the rubbish heaps, and it 
is supposed that they obtained a blaze 
by rubbing them together. One very 


* Miss Joiner has been appointed contributing 
editor to Tue Review. Her function will be 
to write stories and articles which are within 
the comprehension of the deaf child, but which 
at the same time can be enjoyed alike by the 
young and old, whether hearing or deaf.—En. 


learned man believes that having gotten 
a fire started, the women and children 
kept it burning night and day. They 
must have used their camp-fires not only 
for cooking purposes and for warmth, 
but to frighten away wild animals when 
they slept. They ate not only the flesh 
of the animals, but they split the bones 
and sucked out the marrow. Bread, 
fruit, and vegetables the reindeer hunters 
never knew. 

Although it was very cold, the rein- 
deer hunters never thought of building 
houses. They may have made tents from 
the skins of the animals, but most of 
the wise men agree that they lived under 
large overhanging rocks and in caves. 
They had no beds to sleep on and no 
furniture or house ornaments of any 
kind. 

They were a hairy people, but we 
know that they used skins for clothes. 
Needles made from the bones of the feet 
of reindeer, with the little eye-holes 
drilled neatly in, have been found. As 
the Eskimos now do, they may have used 
reindeer sinews for thread. The pic- 
tures on the bones show that they wore 
chains of seashells around their necks, 
and one picture has been found of a 
woman with bracelets on her arms. Like 
the Indians and other savages, they 
painted their faces and their bodies; we 
have their paint-pots made out of the 
horns of animals. 

What hard lives they must have led, 
roaming the torests with the wild beasts! 
They had no gardens, no homes, no 
schools, no books, no work that amounted 
to anything. ‘The women perhaps sewed 
the skins and prepared them for use, and 
cooked all the food; but they had no 
houses to keep clean, no beds to make, 
no washing and ironing to do. The men 
hunted and also fished when they were 
near water. ‘The little children must 
have played all day long. Perhaps some 
of them made pets of the animals in the 
forest; they had no dolls or toys to play 
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with. Sometimes perhaps they helped to 
make the needles smooth and sharp by 
rubbing them on sandstone and _ flint. 
Perhaps they helped their mothers scrape 
the skins for their clothes, with the flint 
scrapers which they used. At night per- 
haps they sat around the big camp-fires 
and watched their fathers sharpen the 
bone-spears for the next day’s hunt. It 
may be that on cold starry nights, as they 
sat by the bright fires, the men who 
liked to make the pictures on the bones 
used to tell the children stories of the 
chase. Sometimes the children them- 
selves went to the hunting grounds and 
sat high up on the branches of trees 
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while the wild beasts and men almost as 
wild fought beneath. When food was 
scarce the women hunted, too, for we 
have a picture of one who was killed by 
a reindeer. 

We do not know whether the reindeer 
hunters believed in any gods, such as 
savages now worship, or not. We do not 
know whether they buried and grieved 
for their dead or not. All that we know 
of these strange people is what the pic- 
tures on the bones, the spears, needles, 
and other relics have told us. Perhaps 
some day other wise men will find other 
bones which will complete the interest- 
ing story of their lives. 


A TRUE STORY OF OUR FLAG 


BY ENFIELD JOINER 


HEN I was a little girl an old 

man who had once been a sailor 
lived near our house. He had a queer, 
rolling walk, as if he expected a ship to 
lurch under him at any moment, and he 
always wore his hat pulled low over his 
eyes, as if he expected a strong sea-wind 
to lift it off and carry it overboard. His 
arms were tattooed—on one a star and 
on the other an anchor. He spoke in a 
gruff voice and sometimes was very hard 
to understand. Hundreds of quaint sea- 
phrases dropped from his tongue, and 
sometimes other words, unfamiliar to a 
child’s ears, slipped out, too, because lan- 
guage on shipboard often resembles that 
of the “army in Flanders.” But this old 
sea-dog had the biggest heart in all the 
world, and he told stories more wonder- 
ful than Scheherazade, the story-teller 
of the Arabian Nights entertainments, 
used to tell. 

He had lived in 4 Massachusetts town 
when he was a boy, and had run awWay 
to sea when he was sixteen. He had 
worked as a cooper on a whaling ship, 
and before he was twenty he had seen 
most of the strange lands across the seas. 
Nagasaki, that dream city of Japan, he 
knew as well as he knew Boston. Singa- 


pore, Hong-Kong, the Brazilian ports, 
the South Sea Islands, were as familiar 
to him as the main streets of our towns 
are to us. 

One of the most thrilling stories that 
he used to tell was of how he escaped 
from death in the Fiji Islands. In 1859 
there was a very bloody war in the Fiji 
Islands. The conquering chief, feeling 
that he was too weak to govern, asked 
Great Britain to assume control. For 
several years after that a great many of 
the natives hated the English and were 
constantly trying to throw off British 
rule. It was in 63 that my friend’s ship 
anchored off the Fiji Islands, after a 
year’s cruise up and down the Pacific, 
from Bering Sea to “the Straits,” as he 
always called the Magellan waters. The 
captain, knowing the unsettled state of 
the country, on landing, issued orders 
that none of his*men were to venture 
inland; but my frien, Who was only a 
boy then, and the cabin-boy strayed off 
several miles from the port. Suddenly, 
as they were walking along, rejoicing in 
the soft ground beneath their feet and 
the smell of the forest, so different from 
the salt odor they had known so long, a 
band of natives rushed out from ambush, 
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Drawn by Harry Bradford 


“AND WITH HIS FOREFINGER DREW THE AMERICAN FLAG” 
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caught them, strapped their hands and 
feet, and bore them off to a hut near by. 
Resistance was useless. Both boys were 
horribly frightened, and my friend said 
that when they took from him, with his 
other clothes, a silk handkerchief which 
his mother gave him, which he had worn 
about his neck for months, he broke 
down and cried. The natives, he soon 
realized, supposed from their speech that 
they were English. The gestures which 
the savages made told my friend and his 
companion what their fate would be. 
The Fijians at that time were cannibals, 
and of all human flesh—‘“long pig,” as 
they called it—it was likely that English 
flesh would taste best to them. Escape 
from the man-eaters seemed impossible. 

When hope was all gone, an idea oc- 
curred to my friend. Dozens of times 


he had said, “We are Americans,” but 
the savages did not comprehend. This 
was his idea: he stooped to the ground 
floor of the hut and with his forefinger 
drew the American flag. The Fijians 
fell back, their faces changing. Even in 
that far corner of the world the power 
of our flag was known. They drew off 
and, after a short consultation, brought 
back the sailor-boys’ clothes and unbarred 
the door. The stars and the stripes had 
again spelled freedom. My friend said 
that they ran every foot of the way back 
to the ship. 

Only last summer my sailor friend 
“came to port,” as he would have said, 
in a far-off haven. I think that beauti- 
ful adventures will befall him there, be- 
cause in this life he steered “a straight 
course” always. 


THE SMALLEST CAMEOS IN THE WORLD 
BY F. K. NOYES 


Illustrated with Photographs by Alvey A. Adee 


HE pictures on the following pages 

show the smallest cameos in the 
world—cameos so small that most of 
them cannot be seen at all by the naked 
eye. They are made in an endless vari- 
ety of designs, most of which are smaller 
than the point of a pin, and in only one 
case are they as large as a pin-head. The 
photographs from which these illustra- 
tions are made were taken through the 
strongest microscopes, and, generally 
speaking, show the carvers’ wonderful 
designs enlarged several hundred thou- 
sand times. 

Yet in spite of their minuteness, these 
carvings, as the illustrations show, are 
clear-cut and perfect in every detail. 
Many of the designs are of surpassing 
beauty, tracing pattern within pattern, 
more intricate than the figures of a Turk- 
ish rug, showing lace-work in stone more 
delicate than the product of the Cluny 
looms. 


And where are these carvings from 
fairyland to be found? In the treasuries 
of kings? In the museums of some great 
nation? Or are they numbered among 
the rarest possessions of rich art collec- 
tors? Not at all. They are found in 
tooth powder, in metal polish, and in 
several other articles of every-day com- 
merce. Specimens of sculpturing that 
could not be copied by the greatest artist 
or the most cunning goldsmith that ever 
lived are dug out of the ground with a 
shovel and have a market value of three 
cents a barrel. 

The reason why they are held so cheaply 
is perhaps because they are not made by 
man, but by Nature, who produces them 
in unnumbered billions everywhere, from 
the tropics to the chill polar seas. They 
are the homes of a tiny water plant, a 
relative of the seaweed, called the diatom 
(O)f10}#9). Within them the diatom 
lives, just as an oyster lives within its 
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“ASTEROLAMPRA INSIGNIS” 


In the naming of the varieties of diatoms, scientists have indulged a poetic fancy seldom 
shown by them in other branches of research. The name of this diatom (“star-bright”) and 
that on the cover of the magazine (“sun-shield”) are examples. 
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A PATTERN WITHIN A PATTERN 


“Coscinodiscus omphalanthus” is the name of this diatom.—The great difference between 
the art of man and that of nature, is that the more the one is magnified, the coarser the 
workmanship appears, while with the other it becomes progressively finer and more delicate. 
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“SURIRELLA BALDJICKII” 


The naming of this diatom is a lapse into the harsh, artificial Latin, of which science is 
! unfortunately too often guilty 


A BOSSY THREE-CORNERED SHIELD 


The circle which surrounds all these diatoms is, of course, due to the fact that they 
were photographed through a round lense. Parts of other diatoms, lying on the same plate, 
appear in this picture, as well as in that on the upper half of the opposite page. 
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ACTINOCYCLUS, “THE CIRCLE-RAYED” 


As a diatom does not always present a flat surface to the camera, parts of the picture are 


sometimes “out of focus,” and therefore appear blurred in the photograph 
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ARACHNOIDISCUS ORNATUS, “THE SPIDERS WEB ADORNED” 
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“THE JEWELS OF THE PLANT-WORLD” 


Such is the title given the diatom by Dr. Albert Mann—a title which this specimen, the 
“Lepidodiscus elegans,” assuredly justifies 


COSCINODISCUS, “THE SIEVE-DISK” 


The photographs on this and the next page are by courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution ; 
the others are by courtesy of Dr. Albert Mann 
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shell. The diatom’s casing, like the oys- 
ter’s, consists of two parts; but, unlike 
the oyster’s shell, the two halves of the 
diatom’s home overlap, so that he lives 
in a house which resembles a tiny pill- 
box. This little “pill-box” is made of 
very hard stone, on the outside of which 
the diatom lavishes his wonderful skill 
as a carver. 

Great numbers of these little plants 
can be found in almost any puddle, 
brook, river, pond, lake, or sea in the 
world, unless the water is so bad that 
nothing at all can live in it. Out of 
about 4,500 kinds of diatoms, only one 
can be seen with the naked eye when 
placed by itself. But as diatoms gener- 
ally live in masses, they can be detected 
by the brownish or brownish - yellow 
color which they give to their surround- 
ings. 

We have an interest in the diatom, 
whether living or dead. When alive he 
makes up a large part of the diet of 
clams and oysters, as well as of small 
sea creatures, which in turn are eaten by 
the larger fishes that find their way to 
our own tables. When dead his cover- 
ings form the “infusorial earth,” which 
has many uses in commerce. Besides 
being used in the manufacture of some 
kinds of tooth powder and metal polish, 
it is one of the substances used in the 
making of metal jackets for steam pipes. 
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Infusorial earth is also soaked in nitro. 
glycerine to form dynamite. 

This same infusorial earth, composed 
of the coverings of dead diatoms, is even 
used as an article of food by the poor 
people of Lapland and Bohemia, who eat 
it mixed with flour and fat. The earth 
is not supposed to contain any nourish- | 
ment, but the reason why it is eaten “ig 
probably the fact that where a hungry 
man has a stomach capacity of two 
quarts and a food-supply of only a pint, 
he can cajole himself and gain a sense 
of plethoric bounty by adding three 
pints of inert matter to his supply—a 
sort of ‘square meal,’ it is true, but a 
very hollow one!” Such, at least, is the 
witty explanation given by Dr. Albert 
Mann, whose monograph on the diatom, 
published by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, is the basis of this article. The 
well-known “clay-eaters’ who live in 
some parts of our own country also eat 
large quantities of infusorial earth. 

Enormous banks of this earth are 
found everywhere in the world, and in 
order to give an idea of the countless 
billions of diatoms whose empty homes 
make up these deposits, Dr. Mann states 
that a single spoonful of mud dredged 
from the bottom of the Atlantic com 
tained over 1,000,000 diatoms, and among 
these were no less than 156 “kinds,” ot 
species, of individuals! 
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THE GIANT'S CAUSEWAY 


BY ENFIELD JOINER 


N THE north of Ireland, stretching 

out into the sea, are many, many 
large rock columns, which look like the 
pillars of a broken, bridge. These col- 
umns are called the Giant’s Causeway. 
Across the water off the shores of Scot- 
land is an island called Staffa Island, 
and on this island is a cave called Fin- 
gal’s Cave. 

A long, long time ago, in this cave, so 
the Irish say, there lived a Scotch giant 
named Sandy McCool. He liked to go 
over to Ireland to hunt and to fish, and 
he built a bridge of stones across the 
water, so that he could go over when- 
ever he liked. 

But there was an Irish giant who lived 
in the north of Ireland, named Patrick 
O'Flynn, and he did not like to have the 
Scotch giant hunting on his land. So it 
happened that soon after the Giant's 
Causeway was built, Patrick and Sandy 
were far from being friends. Patrick 
began to use the bridge to cross over to 
the Scotch side, and that made matters 
worse. 

The two giants had never seen each 
other, but their servants often carried 
angry messages back and forth, and 
finally they decided to have a fight to see 
which was the stronger of the two. Jf 
Patrick won, Sandy promised to stay at 
home in Fingal’s Cave and never again 
to hunt on the Irish side; if Sandy won, 
Patrick agreed to go into the south of 
Ireland and leave all the north of Ireland 
subject to him. 


Now Patrick’s servants had told him 
many tales of how strong and large the 
Scotch giant was, and in his heart Pat- 
rick was afraid of him. He was ashamed 
to refuse to fight, though, and for several 
days he spent much time thinking how 
he could get out of it. 

At last the day for the fight came. 
It had been arranged that Sandy was to 
come over to Patrick’s house. 

That morning Patrick told his wife, 
who was a large woman, to go to bed 
and stay there all day. He then told his 
servant to tell the Scotch giant when he 
came over to be very quiet or else he 
would wake the baby. Patrick then went 
off to the woods. 

Pretty soon Sandy McCool came 
angrily into Patrick’s house. The serv- 
ant ran in and threw up her hands. 

“Hush, good sir,” she cried. “Hush; 
ye’ll wake up Patrick O’Flynn’s baby.” 

Sandy McCool looked at the figure on 
the bed. He never suspected that it was 
a woman. He of course had never seen 
the Irish giant, but he had often heard 
how large and terrible he was. 

“Whist!” he said to himself. “If the 
baby is that big, what must the father be 
like !” 

And he ran back towards home as fast 
as he could. As he ran he tore up the 
path between Ireland and Scotland, so 
that now there are only the ends of the 
bridge left at the mouth of Fingal’s Cave 
and off the coast of Ireland. All the rest 
is sunk in the deep Atlantic. 


A LITTLE DETECTIVE STORY OF SCIENCE 


ag years ago the ranchers of Sa- 
rita, one of the big plantations in 
southern Texas, were greatly puzzled by 
the sudden appearance of large numbers 
of fish and frogs in a series of artificial 
lakes near by. These artificial lakes, 
which were each about a quarter of 2 
mile long and a hundred yards wide, had 


been formed by boring artesian wells 
from 1,000 to 1,500 feet deep, and they 
received their water from no other 
source. The problem was to tell where 
the fish and frogs came from, and the 
most diverse and ingenious explanations 
were offered. One local naturalist 
averred that they must have come from 
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an “underground river” tapped by the 
artesian wells; others thought that they 
might have been existing in a state of 
suspended animation, from which thev 
were revived by the water; while still 
others maintained that the lakes had been 
stocked “on the sly” by some practical 
jokers, who wished to puzzle the wise 
men. 

David Fairchild, M. Sc., who is now 
in charge of foreign seed and plant in- 
troduction, Department of Agriculture, 
was at that time an agricultural explorer 
serving the government in the territory 
about Sarita, and the question of how 
the fish and frogs got into the artificial 
lakes was brought to him for solution. 
Mr. Fairchild attacked the problem with 
the observation and common sense which 
are at the bottom of all successful scien- 
tific investigation. He observed that the 
fish in the artificial lakes were of the 
same species as the fish in the streams 
of that region, being mostly minnows 
and sun-fish, while the frogs were also 
of the common variety. Going further, 
he found that none of the fish and frogs 
in the artificial lakes were older than the 
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lakes themselves. Thus he arrived at 
the conclusion that the eggs from which 
these fish and frogs came had been 
carried from neighboring streams and 
placed in the lakes after the water had 
been turned on. 

But how did the eggs get there? While 
revolving this question in his mind, Mr, 
Fairchild noticed a flock of wild ducks 
settle on one of these lakes, and his ques- 
tion was answered. Undoubtedly, the 
ducks which visited these artificial lakes 
had also stopped at other near-by streams, 
and in paddling about the shore their 
legs had become daubed with mud in 
which were concealed the eggs of the 
water creatures living there. Then, when 
the birds came to the artificial lakes, this 
mud would be washed off into the water, 
and with it the eggs, which would quickly 
hatch. On looking into the literature of 
the subject, Mr. Fairchild found his 
theory verified by Charles Darwin, who 
had analyzed years before the mud on 
the legs of birds, and had found that it 
contained the eggs of creatures which 
inhabited the waters where the birds 
made their homes.—F. K. N. 


THE REVENGE OF THE FORTY-SEVEN RONINS 


BY F. K. NOYES 


Illustrated with Photographs from David Fairchild 


MEMORANDUM. 


Item. One head. 
Item. One paper parcel. 


The above articles are acknowledged 
to have been received. 


(Signed :) 


SayaDA Macoser. s.] 
Sarto KuNAI. [u.s.] 
To the priests deputed from the Temple 


Sengakuji: 
His Reverence SEKISHI. 
His Reverence ICHIDON. 


Just outside the Temple Sengakuji is 
a little well bearing the inscription : “This 


is where the head was washed; do not 
wash your hands or feet here.” Near 
by a fireproof vault contains a few boxes 
of broken armor, mildewed rags, spear- 
points, and dirks, all rusted with blood— 
the accouterments of those who took the 
head—and a half-dozen documents, of 
which the above is one, telling the story 
of the deed. A chapel in the main court- 


yard of the temple contains the statues, - 


carved in wood, colored and lacquered, 
of the forty-seven soldiers who were 
concerned in the exploit, and of their 
master. To the rear, in a cemetery ovef- 
looking the great city of Yedo and open- 
ing upon the distant volcano Fujiyama, 
lies the tomb of the master, surrounded 
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with forty-seven headstones, and one 
other. These are the relics which have 
made Temple Sengakuji, the “Spring 
Hill Temple,” a venerated shrine where 
perpetual honor is done the faithful re- 
tainers of the Lord Takumi-no-Kami, 
who dared all to avenge their master ; 
and, avenging, died every man the noblest 
death. 

Two hundred years ago, when this 
exploit was performed, Japan was little 
more than an armed camp, governed by 
war-lords, each of whom had his own 
standing army. Naturally, in a country 
where the noblest occupation is fighting, 
there is a different standard of conduct 
from that in which every man is ex- 
pected to obtain his living by work. In 
the latter country the chief business vir- 
tues are honesty, industry, and frugality ; 
in the former country men most admire 
the qualities of bravery, loyalty, and 
obedience. It is for the reason that these 
fighting qualities were shown in their 
highest perfection by the soldiers who 
now lie in the graveyard of the Temple 
Sengakuji that they are immortal heroes 
in Japanese history and literature. 

The Lord Takumi had been so grossly 
insulted by the Lord Kotsuke that in de- 
fense of his own honor he was compelled 
to attempt the latter’s life—a crime for 
which he was sentenced to death and the 
confiscation of all his lands and goods. 
Now Kotsuke, in common with all great 
Japanese war-lords of two centuries ago, 
commanded a large number of samurai, 
or soldiers of the upper class, who were 
sworn to sacrifice their property, their 
families, or their lives in doing the will 
of their master. Upon Takumi’s death 


his samurai became ronins; that is, gen-, 


tlemen soldiers without a lord; and, as 
they no longer had a master to protect 
nor a master’s property to defend, most 
of these ronins held that they were freed 
from their vows of loyalty. So some 
laid aside their two-sworded war-belts 
and became merchants, while others en- 
tered the service of other nobles. Thus 


Takumi’s force was scattered, with the 
exception of forty-seven, who considered 
that they were still bound by their vows. 
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In a paper which they laid upon the 
grave of their master a year afterwards, 
and which is still preserved by the priests 
of the Temple Sengakuji, they say: “We, 
who have eaten of your food, could not 
without blushing repeat the verse, ‘Thou 
shalt not live under the same heaven or 
tread the same earth with the enemy of 
thy father or lord,’ nor could we have 
dared to leave hell and present ourselves 
before you in paradise, unless we had 
carried out the vengeance which you 
began.” ‘Their master no longer had life 
or lands; but there was still the memory 
of an insult to be requited and of honor 
to be restored. 

The samurai who pledged themselves 
to this duty had an almost impossible 
task before them. Fearing vengeance, 
their enemy, Kotsuke, had shut himself 
up in his immensely strong palace in the 
heart of the great city of Yedo, and had 
collected about him a bodyguard which 
greatly outnumbered the forty-seven who 
sought his life. Many of the ronins 
themselves had either passed their prime 
as fighting men, or else had not yet at- 
tained it, their ages ranging from 16 to 
77. Moreover, as they well knew, the 
penalty for the assassination of Kotsuke, 
whether successful or only attempted, 
would be hara-kiri, or the sentence to 
commit suicide by disemboweling. 

The consequences which the murder 
of Kotsuke would entail upon themselves 
troubled them far less, however, than 
the difficulties which they would have to 
overcome in attaining their object. As 
the result of a council, it was decided 
that they could not accomplish their de- 
sign until they had thrown Kotsuke off 
his guard, and while waiting for him to 
relax his vigilance they determined to 
learn all they could of his household ar- 
rangements, the disposition of the rooms 
int his palace, and the military spirit of 
his soldiers. 

To this end some of the ronins dis- 
guised themselves as carpenters or other 
workmen, and so gained an entrance to 
Kotsuke’s palace, while others hovered 
about the neighborhood in the dress of 
peddlers. One even married the daugh- 
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THIS IS, PERHAPS, THE MOST FAMOUS TREE IN JAPAN 


Two hundred years ago a plum tree was planted in the grounds of the Temple Sengakuji 
as a memorial to the forty-seven ronins, and today it is still an object of reverence to the 
thousands of pilgrims who visit this shrine of patriotism. 
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ter of the builder who designed Kot- 
suke’s palace, in order to get possession 
of the plans. Lest they might arouse 
suspicion by purchasing armor, they 
made their own chain-mail in secret by 
fastening together wads of leather with 
pieces of iron. 

The greatest sacrifices of all, however, 
were made by Oishi Kuranosuke, the 
leader of the avengers and formerly 
chief councilor to the dead lord. In 
order to divert suspicion, Oishi divorced 
his wife and gave himself over to de- 
bauchery. His honorable past was buried 
in a disgusting present; he was remem- 
bered no longer as a leading statesman, 
but was thought of only as a sot whose 
manner of life disgraced the city of 
Kyoto, where he lived. He lost his home, 
his reputation, and finally his friends. 

One day an old acquaintance, a Sat- 
suma man visiting Kyoto, found Oishi 
asleep in the gutter of the principal street, 
quite overcome by the sake he had drunk. 
At this repulsive sight the Satsuma man, 
forgetting the ties of friendship, called 


him a drunkard and a coward, not hav- . 


ing the heart to avenge his lord, a samu- 
rai unworthy to live, and ended by spit- 
ting on Oishi and treading his face in 
the mud. 

All this was reported to Kotsuke by 
his spies and so deceived him that gradu- 
ally he began to feel secure from ven- 
geance, till at the end of a year he dis- 
missed most of his bodyguard. Then 
Oishi struck. 

It was a bitterly cold night in midwinter 
when the forty-seven ronins, concealed 
by a blinding snow-storm, surrounded 
Kotsuke’s palace, bound his watchmen, 
and hammered open the gates. Lest the 
neighbors interfere, Oishi sent out a 
messenger with this declaration: “We, 
the ronins who were formerly in the 
service of the Lord Asano Takumi-no- 
kami, are this night about to break into 
the palace of Kotsuke-no-suke, to re- 
venge our lord. As we are neither night 
robbers nor ruffians, no hurt will be done 
to the neighboring houses. We pray you 
set your minds at rest.” The neighbors, 
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upon receiving this message, abstained 
from interference. 

As soon as the ronins had taken pos- 
session of the palace, Oishi stationed ten 
archers on the roof about the four sides 
of the courtyard, with orders to shoot 
any who might attempt to leave the 
palace. The rest of the force then went 
in search of Kotsuke. From one end of 
the house to the other there was furious 
fighting, but in his false security Kot- 
suke had sent away so many soldiers that 
his weakened bodyguard was no match 
for the invaders, and everywhere they 
were beaten. The last stand was made 
in front of Kotsuke’s private room, 
where three expert swordsmen, with a 
sword in each hand, laid about them so 
desperately that they kept the whole 
body of ronins at bay. As Oishi saw his 
men beaten back he cried: “What! Did 
not every man of you swear to lay down 
his life in avenging his lord? And now 
are you all driven off by three men? 
Cowards!”” He seized his own son, Chi- 
kara, who was but 16 years old, and 
pushed him forward. “Here, boy,” he 
commanded, “fight, and if they beat you, 
die!” 

Chikara seized a spear and went to the 
attack, but his antagonist pressed him 
hard, and he retreated step by step till 
he was forced into the garden, where he 
slipped into a pond. It now looked like 
an easy victory for Kotsuke’s man; but 
as the latter stooped over the fallen boy, 
with his weapon poised, Chikara stabbed 
him in the leg, and as he fell impaled 
him on the spear. When Chikara re- 
turned to the house he found that the 
other ronins, encouraged by his example, 
had succeeded in killing the last two of 
Kotsuke’s swordsmen, and that the pal- 
ace was now in their possession. 

Then began the search for Kotsuke. 
Again and again they went through the 
rooms of the palace, brushing aside the 
weeping women and children, and upset- 
ting all the furniture in their eagerness, 
but to no purpose. Kotsuke was no- 
where, and in their discouragement they 
had all agreed to commit suicide together, 
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when Oishi brought them encouraging 
news. 

“I have just felt the bed-clothes in 
Kotsuke’s room,” he said, “and they are 
still warm. Our enemy must surely be 
hidden somewhere about the house.” 

Another search was made, and _ this 
time Kotsuke was found, cowering in a 
secret courtyard of the palace, the en- 
trance to which was concealed by a large 
picture. When he had been dragged out 
into the light, Oishi went down on his 
knees, in deference to the prisoner’s ex- 
alted rank, and said: “My lord, we are 
the retainers of Asano Takumi-no-kami. 
We have come tonight to avenge him, as 
is the duty of faithful and loyal men. I 
pray your lordship to acknowledge the 
justice of our purpose. Now, my lord, 
we beseech you to perform hara-kiri, 
and when, with all humility, we shall 
have received your lordship’s head, it is 
my intention to lay it as an offering upon 
the grave of Asano Takumi-no-kami.” 

Kotsuke, however, lacked the courage 
to die like a samurai, so that Oishi was 
finally compelled to cut off his head, 
which he did with the same knife that 
Takumi had died by a year before. Then 
the ronins put Kotsuke’s head in a bucket 
and started for the tomb of their dead 
master. Before leaving, however, they 
completed their night of orderly disorder 
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by carefully putting out all the lights and 
fires in Kotsuke’s palace, in order that 
a blaze might not be started which would 
endanger the neighboring dwellings. 

Takumi’s grave was situated in the 
cemetery attached to Temple Sengakuji, 
which was located in Takanawa, a suburb 
of Yedo. Arrived there, the ronins 
washed Kotsuke’s head clean in a near- 
by spring, laid it reverently on Takumi’s 
grave, and engaged the priests to come 
and pray as they burned incense. 

Within a short while the governors of 
Yedo issued their edict that the priests 
were to return Kotsuke’s head to his 
heirs, and that the forty-seven ronins 
were to die by hara-kiri. To a man they 
unflinchingly disemboweled themselves 
as they were ordered, and the bodies 
were all buried about the tomb of their 
master in the cemetery of the temple. 
As the fame of their exploit spread, the 
little cemetery became the shrine for the 
offering of prayers by all those of Japan 
who honored loyalty and valor. 

One of the first of those to come was 
the Satsuma man who had spat on Oishi 
as he lay drunk in the gutter. He made 
atonement for the insult that he then 
offered Oishi by committing hara-kiri on 
the latter’s grave. The chief priest took 
pity on him and buried him with the 
forty-seven ronins. 


THE WAKIZASHI, OR JAPANESE HARA-KIRI KNIFE 
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THE MAGIC SCYTHE 


BY ENFIELD JOINER 


HERE was once a poor laborer 

who lived in Iceland. One day he 
left his home in the North Country and 
started toward the South Country to find 
work. The first night he slept on the 
road, and while he was eating his supper 
a lean, hungry dog came out of the mists 
and stood by him. The poor man had 
only a little food, but he could not drive 
the dog away hungry, so he divided his 
supper with him. Next morning, as he 
was eating his breakfast, an old woman 
came up to him. He was very sorry to 
see her, because he was afraid that she, 
too, would want something to eat. He 
was very much surprised when she told 
him that she had a present for him. She 
held a scythe out to him, saying that no 
matter how long he used it, it would 
never grow dull. In Iceland the grain- 
cutters sharpen their scythes after first 
tempering them in a hot fire. The old 
woman told this laborer that he must 
never put his scythe into the fire. 

That day the man traveled on and 
came late in the evening to the grain- 
fields. All of the owners of the fields 
had hired their men except one old 
woman, whom nobody liked to work for. 
The people said that she was a witch. 
Any way, when the grain was cut she 
always drove the cutter away without 
pay for his work. 

Nevertheless, this poor laborer went to 
her and asked for work. “Very well,” 
said she; “you may work for me one 
week. But remember, if you do not cut 
more grain in five days than I can rake 
up on the sixth, I shall not pay you any- 
thing.” 

The man agreed to her terms and went 
to work. His scythe was very sharp and 
it cut the grain rapidly and well. By 
Friday night he had cut almost a whole 
field, because he had never had to stop 
once to sharpen his scythe. That after- 
noon, after he had finished his work, he 
went into the forge-house. He was very 
much surprised to find the old woman 
whom he had met on the mountains 
standing there. Six rakes and six scythes 
lay on the ground. 


“You have cut a great deal of grain,” 
said the old woman; “but tomorrow the 
owner of the field will rake up all that 
and more. So tomorrow morning, when 
you go to work, take not only the scythe 
which I gave you, but these six scythes, 
also.””. Then she vanished. 

Early the next morning the man and 
the woman whom the people called a 
witch went to work. The man took only 
his scythe with him, but the woman took 
all the rakes which he had seen lying in 
the forge-house. She put five of the 
rakes on the ground and kept one in her 
hand. When she began to rake up the 
grain with the one she held, the five rakes 
on the ground began to rake up the grain, 
also. The six rakes could rake very fast. 
She looked at the man and laughed. 

Then he remembered the advice of his 
friend. He ran back to the forge-house 
and got the six scythes. When he got 
back to the field he laid them on the 
ground and then began to cut with his 
own scythe. The six scythes began to 
cut, also. 

Seven scythes could work faster than 
six rakes, so at the end of the day there 
was grain left unraked in the field. 

“You are smarter than I,” said the old 
witch. “I will pay you and send you 
away.” 

The man earned so much with his 
scythe that he soon bought a farm of 
his own. One day when he was away 
from home a neighbor came to borrow a 
scythe. The man’s wife let him take her 
husband’s. He thought that he ought to 
sharpen it, and he took it straight to the 
forge and put it into the fire. The blade 
melted away. That was the end of the 
magic scythe. 

The owner was very angry when he 
heard of it. He scolded his wife for 
lending something that did not belong to 
her. Then he remembered what good 
fortune the scythe had brought him. He 
was now rich, and, though he was sorry 
to lose it, he resolved not to worry about 
it. He always kept the handle, though, 
to remember the good old woman of the 
mountains by. 
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HOW TO BEAR THE BURDEN OF DEAFNESS 


“A LIFE THAT SEEKS ONLY PLEASURE IS BITTERNESS’’—THE STIMULUS OF CREATIVE 
WORK AND THE BEAUTY OF SERVICE—‘‘HAPPINESS COMES AS A 
CONCOMITANT OF WELL-SPENT LIVES” 


BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE, B. A. 


Principal, the New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing; Editor of ‘‘The Volta Review’s”’ 
Department on Lip-Reading 


AM almost tempted to take as my 

theme, “How to be happy though 
deaf.” 
ing fact in the lives of those whose hear- 
ing is impaired or lost. I shall not dwell 
on the bitterness of deafness ; we each of 
us in our individual lives know it better 
than any pen can depict. The grief of 
silence, the impatience of friends, the 
loss of comradeship, and the loneliness 
are some of the terrible factors in our 
struggle, which have made many feel 
that anything, even blindness, would be 
better than deafness. It is no wonder 
that I am tempted to say that “how to be 
happy though deaf” is the great problem 
which life has set for us to solve. 

The belief of many that this is the 
problem; the endeavor to solve it on a 
superficial basis is, however, the reason 
why these many are so unhappy. 

To seek happiness for the sake of 
happiness must always be a dead failure. 
There is just one way to be happy, and 
that is to do our best in whatsoever 
sphere of life our work calls us, and let 
happiness take care of itself. 

The lives of thousands of the deaf 
point my meaning by both bad and good 
examples. The most foolish of all atti- 
tudes is that of those who will not ac- 
knowledge their deafness. They try to 
conceal it, as if it were a crime, and they 
suffer more in the torture of fear lest 
others discover it than they do in the fact 
of deafness itself. ‘The natural defense 
of such as these is solitude, aloofness 
from others, and the result is brooding 
and melancholy. Not all, but very many 
of the deaf and hard of hearing, have 
passed through this stage before they 
found wisdom. The sooner a frank ac- 


For unhappiness is an outstand- - 


knowledgment of our deafness is made 
the sooner the solution of our problem 
will be found. A few fortunate ones 
never go through these deepest of deep 
waters at all; it takes others years. 

Closely akin to those who will not 
acknowledge their deafness are those 
who will not hear or read anything on 
the subject of deafness, lest it make them 
“blue.” This is the reason given to me 
by several for not joining the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, and receiving the 
periodical visits of THr Vovra Review. 
Such as these acknowledge their own 
deafness, but are afraid of it; they 
acknowledge it, but do not have a real 
knowledge of it. They know only one 
side, the worst, and they think the only 
way of avoiding the ills of deafness is 
by shutting the eyes to them. They need 
a new viewpoint; they need to find in- 
spiration and courage in the work others 
are doing to conquer these ills; they need 
to find another side to deafness which 
will make it not wholly evil, but even an 
agency of positive good; they need to 
see that it is possible for deafness to be- 
come a real asset in their lives. 

To acknowledge our deafness, and to 
be unafraid of it, are first steps, but not 
final ones. Alone, they are far from 
sufficient to bring peace and contentment 
into our lives. We may have taken these 
steps and still be most unhappy, as is the 
case with a certain young woman who 
tries to drown her knowledge of deaf- 
ness in a round of pleasure. She travels, 
goes to the theater, and into society-- 
everything that money can do for her is 
done—but I never saw an unhappier 
mortal in my life. It is not altogether 
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her fault, for she lives this life under 
the constraint of parental wishes. But 
whether under constraint or of free will, 
a life that seeks only pleasures is bitter- 
ness. 

There is a story told of a young prince 
whose father, the king, desiring him to be 
happy, gave him everything heart could 
wish. But the young man’s melancholy 
seemed never to be lightened ; though the 
king tried to do ever more and more for 
his son, no answering smile ever cheered 
the father’s heart. One day a wandering 
magician came to the palace and offered 
to cure the prince if he would promise to 
do as he was told. He was to go into a 
certain room after the magician had left 
and lift the wonder-stone on the table. 
He did so, and found there a slip of 
paper on which was written: “Do one 
deed of kindness unto others every day.” 
Those who know the magic of this pre- 
scription need not to be told that the 
young prince was cured. 

Our problem is not so different from 
that of every one else. Everybody has 
his troubles, and our great trouble is only 
one of the enormous number which Pan- 
dora let loose into the world. If we 
knew it, these troubles, even deafness, 
may be for us blessings in disguise. But 
the disguise is often hard to penetrate, 
and it depends altogether upon ourselves 
whether the blessing be found under- 
neath. The great men of all times have 
been burden-bearers. No burden can 
ever curse except by our consent, and 
every burden may bless if we bear it 
aright. 

The great problem, then, for us who 
are deaf is not how to find happiness, 
but how to bear our burden so that it 
will bless. We can never do that by try- 
ing to slip the burden; we must bear it. 
To shut our eyes to it, to try to conceal 
it, to yield to it, can only curse. 

“What the deaf need most of all,” says 
Grace Ellery Channing, “is some absorb- 
ing occupation.” For only thus can we 
take our minds off ourselves and our 
burden. The consciousness of it must 
always be with us, nor must we be afraid 
to acknowledge it; but that does not 


mean that we should think of it all the 
time; and the only way we can keep 
from thinking about it is to have some- 
thing else completely fill our thoughts, 
No butterfly existence will do for us, but 
work. How the necessity to work has 
blessed the world! It is fortunate, in- 
deed, for the majority of mankind that 
to live we must work; it would be fortu- 
nate, too, for many of the idle rich if 
they had to do the same. Doubly un- 
fortunate is the man who needs work 
and cannot find it, for both his body and 
his soul must starve. 

“Blessed is he who has found his 
work,” said Carlyle, and_ particularly 
blessed is the deaf man who has found 
work into which he can throw himself 
with heart and soul. To have work is 
something; but to have work that com- 
mands and compels the best of all our 
forces, mental and spiritual, is every- 
thing. It may be our vocation or our 
avocation, and if our vocation makes no 
such requirement of us, it is ours to find 
some avocation that will; and those who 
do not need to work for their living must 
likewise find some absorbing interest. 

I do not intend to prescribe the exact 
kind of work that must be done—the 
choice must be left to each individual— 
but I think I can indicate in general 
terms some of the requirements. 

The work or occupation must be pro- 
gressive. When we do the same kind of 
work day after day and week after week, 
it becomes mechanical; it is performed 
finally almost without conscious direc- 
tion, and the mind free to think its own 
thoughts turns to its old loathed channels 
of morbidness and melancholy. If our 
daily tasks are mechanical, we must find 
some outside interest which can give us 
the zest of effort and achievement. The 
work should be something we can plan 
for, something in which we can show 
improvement and results. In such work 
we can take pride, the consciousness of 
which gives a glow of pleasure wherein 
is no room for brooding. 

Photography has been made a delight- 
ful avocation by many who are deaf. It 
has an unusual charm when the artist 
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specializes along some particular line, 
such as baby pictures or landscape work. 
Other lines of artistic work—water-color 
painting, painting in oils, art bookbind- 
ing, the making of book-plates—offer 
fields for progressive effort which will 
repay us in esthetic results and in peace 
and contentment of soul many times over 
for the work we put upon them. Other 
fields for our activities are stamp collect- 
ing, autograph collecting, and collections 
of many different kinds, such as leaves, 
insects, butterflies. 

It is essential, then, that our activities 
have the elements which allow us to show 
progress and achievement of which we 
can be proud. If in addition we can 
make that work actually creative, pro- 
ducing something, or some combination 
of things which the world has never 
known before, some real discovery, the 
joy of such effort will be almost the 
highest that we can experience. To those 
who have the creative mind and soul, it 
can be won in almost any line of en- 
deavor, even in our commonest daily 
tasks ; and in larger spheres it is by such 
creative effort that the world is being 
carried forward today at a rate of me- 
chanical progress that is more than won- 
derful. 

Yet there is something lacking. Though 
social and spiritual progress is certainly 
being made, such progress is not keeping 
pace with the progress of invention; and 
it is just here that the highest field of 
endeavor is open to us in which to “find 
ourselves.” It is a necessary thing to 
have work to do; it is a rarely beautiful 
thing to do work that is making the 
world a better place to live in. One of 
my deaf friends whose home is in a 
western city devotes her spare time to 
promoting the play-ground work that is 


- meaning so much in physical and moral 


health to the children of the poor. It is 
work of this kind—work that is not only 
progressive, but is also of highest service 
to others—that will accomplish at the 
same time more than anything else for 
our own peace and joy. I do not believe 
with Herbert Spencer that man’s motive 


for doing good is happiness; but that 
happiness surely accompanies _heart- 
whole service for others is undeniable. 
There is not one of us who does not have 
opportunity to do deeds of helpful kind- 
ness; if we cannot choose our vocation 
or even our avocation, so that through 
them we may thus serve, we can, if we 
will, make our lives felt in countless ways 
for the good of others. As in the story 
of the king’s son, we should try to do at 
least one kind deed every day. 

“The pursuit of happiness” is one of 
the inalienable rights of the deaf as well 
as of the hearing. Happiness, however, 
is a will-o’-the-wisp, never to be found 
by seeking; it comes to us as a concomi- 
tant of well-spent lives. 


President of the N. E. A. Favors Oral 
Teaching 


An address strongly tavoring the oral 
method of educating the deaf was delivered 
before the Nebraska State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Omaha on November 9, 1911, by Carroll 
G. Pearse, Superintendent of the Milwaukee 
Public Schools, and recently elected President 
of the National Education Association. The 
audience which heard Mr. Pearse numbered 
about 4,000. Mr. Pearse acquired his imme- 
diate acquaintance with oral work chiefly 
through his contact with the Milwaukee Day 
School for the Deaf. Mr. Pearse said in part: 

“The purpose of education is to fit the in- 
dividual to live most successfully for himself 
and most beneficially for his fellows in the 
material and social conditions which surround 
him; the purpose is so to train men that they 
may take their places and be useful in society, 
in association with and enjoying the society of 
their fellows. Most dumb children are dumb 
because they are deaf; and for these skilled 
teaching by the modern “oral” methods is as a 
revelation from heaven. 

“The oral method and the manual or sign 
method of teaching the deaf cannot be mixed; 
choice must be made. If the oral method is 
chosen, it only must be used; the pupils must 
never be taught, or learn, the sign method of 
communication. If the manual plan is chosen 
it is not worth while dabbling with oral in- 
struction. Among deaf persons versed 
in it, for communication among themselves, the 
manual method appears to be easier and 
quicker; if the attempt is made to teach both 
to the pupils, the result is that the oral work is 
practised only at class time and in the presence 
of the teacher. When free from that influence, 
the children will resort to the manual only.” 
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PRELIMINARIES TO SPEECH-TEACHING 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS OF THE EARS, NOSES, AND THROATS OF CHILDREN ENTER- 
ING THE HORACE MANN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF—‘“ WITHOUT THESE 
RECORDS THE TEACHER WOULD BE LIKE A MARINER 
UPON A CHARTLESS SEA”’ 


BY SARAH JORDON MONRO 


Former Special Teacher ot Speech and Voice-Training in the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, 
Boston, Mass. 


ANY years ago Boston’s celebrated 
M aurist, Dr. Clarence John Blake, 
suggested and directed a plan for peri- 
odical examinations of the condition of 
the nasal passages, ears, throats, and re- 
lated parts of the mouths of the pupils 
of the Horace Mann School. As it has 
been my privilege to observe this work 
from its beginning and record results, | 
have realized the far-reaching value of 
all this, not alone to the children, but to 
teachers as well, and I think that a brief 
account of what has been done, with 
some explanation of how it has been 
accomplished, may be of interest to my 
fellow-teachers. The accompanying tabu- 
lation of results is self-explanatory and 
serves as an index to fuller records of a 
note book (page 469). 

These examinations were made in the 
presence of several pupils for the pur- 
pose of assuring them that no operation 
such as some of them had been required 
to submit to in hospitals was intended. 

In a quiet room, apart from the dis- 
tractions of the class-room, each child 
in turn sat upon a revolving chair in 
front of the aurist, and a strong light 
was thrown upon the ear, while atten- 
tion was concentrated upon the follow- 
ing points: Traces of whatever may have 
been the cause of the deafness, taking 
into account any information that par- 
ents may have assumed to be the possible 
or probable reason; indications of any 
inflammation of the ear or surrounding 
parts, if any were found; whether the 
inflammation was due to the presence of 
foreign matter within the ear, to an ex- 
cessive amount of wax, or to some pro- 
gressive form of disease that the cause 


of the deafness may have entailed; con- 
dition of the drum of the ear, whether 
intact or otherwise, and whether it was 
affected by suppuration; if pain existed 
in the ear, and whether permanently or 
temporarily ; if relief from any abnormal 
condition of the ear might be obtained 
through treatment or an operation. 

In this climate the prevalence of nasal 
catarrh (rhinitis) is so great that we are 
in great danger of forgetting its harmful 
effects, and in the case of deaf children 
its consideration must not be overlooked. 
The remarks of parents and teachers of 
partially deaf children, “When has 
a cold in his head he does not hear well,” 
reveals the danger of an entire loss of 
hearing if these “colds” are neglected 
and allowed to become chronic. 

An examination of the nose was made 
to learn if the condition was normal; if 
the septum was deflected; if adenoid 
growths were obstructing the free pas- 
sage of air through the openings into 
the pharynx. 

Any inflammation of the lining mem- 
brane of the throat, causing enlarged 
tonsils, adenoid growths in the pharynx, 
or an elongated uvula, requires the prac- 
tised eye of a specialist to note the dis- 
eased condition and to prescribe for its 
treatment. 

The tongue, too, should receive atten- 
tion, for the inability to move it freely 
is more frequently attributed to a lack 
of mental power than to a physical im- 
possibility. The little muscle under the 
tongue (the franum) is sometimes found 
to be too short to permit the free use of 
the tip of the tongue. This condition, 
commonly known as tongue-tied, may be 
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easily remedied, with almost no discom- 
fort to the child, by a skillful surgeon. 
In some instances exercises for the 
tongue bring the franum into a normal 
condition and cutting is unnecessary. 

The shape and condition of the palate 
differ greatly in different mouths, and, 
‘in order fully to understand the needs 
of individuals, these variations should be 
carefully recorded. The hard palate or 
anterior part of the palate may be found 
high and narrow, or slightly arched and 
broad. The soft palate—the flexible, 
posterior part—may be partially or 
wholly divided, being termed, when in 
this condition, a cleft palate; and the 
pendulous portion, the uvula, may be in 
two parts. Any elongation of the uvula 
is likely to produce an irritation, induc- 
ing a cough. 

The jaws and teeth are important 
parts of the mouth in producing speech, 
and a specialist’s skill can assist Nature 
in making shapely what ignorance and 
neglect have allowed to become not alone 
unattractive, but a hindrance to the best 
speech. Protruding or receding jaws 
may, during the plastic years of child- 
hood, be trained by exercises to assume 
proper positions. Irregular, superfluous, 
decayed, or broken teeth demand watch- 
ful, constant care to avoid danger to 
health as well as obstacles to speech. 

Without these records and the many 
suggestions from them, the teacher would 
be like a mariner upon a chartless sea, 
drifting with no accurate knowledge of 
what earnest, conscientious efforts could 
or should produce. 

After obtaining the information needed 
in regard to remedial cases, the school 
nurse, with the approval of the parents, 
took children who could not have treat- 
ment in their own homes to hospitals or 
infirmaries, where a small sum brought 
skill and care to the relief of hitherto 


trying and sometimes distressing condi- .- 


tions. In some instances, when even a 
little cost was beyond the family means, 
professional services were given without 
compensation. 

After this preliminary work the*ehil- 
dren are ready, with proper breathing 
exercises, in connection with the daily 


physical training, to profit by the instruc- 
tion which a skilled, sympathetic, and 
progressive teacher can give. 

In testing the sense of hearing, the 
aurist used tuning forks, the Galton 
whistle, a bell, the loud and soft spoken 
voice, and a whisper. Bezold, one of 
the finest otologists in the world and a 
professor at the University of Munich, 
gives valuable and interesting statements, 
in regard to the examination of the hear- 
ing, in a course of lectures before his 
students. In one of these lectures he 
speaks of the use of the voice for hear- 
ing tests, and says: “There is hardly a 
better means, nor will there ever be any, 
to obtain quickly a general survey of the 
ability of hearing.” 

It has been ascertained by Donders 
and Helmholtz that each vowel has a 
certain pitch, and Oscar Wolf established 
approximately the pitch of the conso- 
nants. According to the latter, the 
sound of the different letters is spread 
over eight octaves. In a test of a great 
number of deaf persons, it has been 
found that the letters which were pro- 
nounced could be heard only when the 
patient could hear those parts of the 
sound scale which contained the pitch of 
those letters. The letters m, n, 1, u, and 
o are never heard when hearing in the 
lower half of the sound scale is wanting; 
the letters s, sh, th, and 7 are never 
heard when the upper half is lost to per- 
ception. 

In some cases of hard-of-hearing per- 
sons, a whisper close to the ear gives to 
the aurist an idea of the degree of deaf- 
ness. A conversational tone or loud 
speech is used when a whisper close to 
the ear is not understood, or when there 
is a great difference between the ability 
to understand whispering and speech in 
a loud voice. “Twenty to twenty-five 
meters is taken as the distance at which 
a normal ear can perceive all whispered 
words. The words of numbers from I 
to 100 are used by many aurists, for they 
contain all the different sounds suffi- 
ciently complete,” says Bezold. 

The Galton whistle often reveals de- 
fects of hearing at the upper limit of the 
sound scale, which are frequent in dis- 
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eases of the inner ear. It has been 
found, upon examination of a large 
number of deaf persons, that a healthy 
human ear perceives from 12 double 
vibrations, or a little less, up to 41,000 
vibrations per second. In older persons 
the upper limit becomes somewhat lower, 
about 2.0 of the Galton whistle, which 
is 23,000 vibrations. The lower limit re- 
mains about 12 vibrations. 

The tests made with different tuning 
forks form a very interesting study. In 
the year 1890 Bezold exhibited to the 
international congress of physicians in 
Berlin a series of instruments which pro- 
duced all the sounds which the human 
ear can perceive. Dr. Edelmann, of Mu- 
nich, improved the “continuous sound- 
scale,” so that it now consists of 10 
tuning forks with movable weights at 
their prongs, and three covered whistles 
with movable pistons. This set of forks 
and whistles is so arranged as to exclude 
the overtones which our musical instru- 
ments possess. 

The power of the normal ear to hear 
tones of different pitch varies very 
greatly. It has been found that the ear 
is more sensitive to sounds in the middle 
part of the sound-scale than to those at 
either end. This fact is important for 
an accurate judgment of the value of 
defects of hearing, especially as the 
tones of speech are to be found in the 
middle part of the scale. “This arrange- 
ment is of value for the discovery of 
gaps in the scale, which occasionally 
occur in diseases of the ear, and also to 
determine the range of hearing in deaf 
mutes.” 

For certain conditions a series of only 
five forks is recommended: c==128 vi- 
brations per second, c! == 256 vibrations, 
c?==512 vibrations, c*==1,024 vibra- 
tions, and c'==2,048 vibrations (simple 
vibrations). These were used in the tests 
made in the Horace Mann School until 
recently, when certain cases of deafness 
caused by meningitis and those which 
were congenital were examined by the 
complete set of the Bezold forks, which 
includes the forks and whistles which 
take in the entire scale of the human 


organ of hearing, from subcontra C, with 
16 double vibrations, to the highest per- 
ceptible tones. Of the 62 cases of this 
sort, 25 males and 20 females were made 
deaf by meningitis, and 12 males and 5 
females were congenitally deaf. It was 
found that 47 of the 62 did not give the 
slightest response to any of the sounds 
produced. Of these, 32 were made deaf 
by meningitis and 15 were born deaf. 

In speaking of extensive investiga- 
tions, Bezold said: “It became evident 
that the most important part of the tone 
series for the understanding of speech 
is that from b’ to g”. A pupil who did 
not hear this small part of the series, or 
heard the tuning forks producing those 
tones for a short time only, was either 
totally unable to hear speech or under- 
stood it only very insufficiently.” 

The relation between the hearing of 
tones and the hearing of speech is ex- 
plained by the fact that each letter has a 
distinct pitch, and that the pitch of most 
of the vowels and consonants is within 
the limit named (b’ to g”). Experience 
has shown that pupils who have sufficient 
hearing for that part of the scale may 
learn to speak, at least partially, by 
means of the ear. 

A long time ago Hartmann found that 
remnants of hearing were more frequent 
in congenital deafness than in acquired 
deafness. It is desirable that the rem- 
nants of hearing be made use of in our 
schools, but we find it a difficult matter 
to arrange. It is impossible in class in- 
struction when the teacher is several feet 
away. The word must be pronounced 
directly into the ear before it is absorbed 
and learned. 

A very excellent plan is carried out 
in the Central Institution for the Deaf, 
in Munich, by which it is shown how 
completely the methods of teaching by 
ear and by the mouth supplement each 
other. The class is seated with the 
teacher at a circular table, and each 
pupil in turn takes his place beside the 
teacher. Here, with a mirror in his 
hand, he sees, indirectly, the motions of 
the mouth of the teacher, who speaks 
into his ear. At the same time the other 
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members of the class have practise in 
reading the lips of the teacher, and are 
rendered able to recognize at a distance 
the words which they have learned with 
ear and eye, and whose meaning they 
have absorbed. 

Urbantschitsch, together with teachers 
of the deaf in Vienna, introduced into 
the schools there systematical “hearing 
exercises,” and obtained remarkable re- 
sults in improving the tones of the 
voices ; but the first separate class-room 
for the pupils with the highest degree of 
hearing was opened, with the selection 
of cases made by Urbantschitsch, in 1808, 
in Munich. “Of course the eye cannot 
be dispensed with,” says Bezold, “and 
articulation work must be carried on.” 

In the opinion of Bezold, children thus 
taught command a vocabulary that the 
totally deaf can never obtain, and their 
manner of expressing their thoughts is 
surprising. He says that it should be 
our aim as teachers of the deaf to in- 
struct the partially deaf and the totally 
deaf separately. He goes on to say that, 
if possible, the two should be taught in 
separate institutions. 

Great credit is due Prof. Hartmann, 
of Berlin, for the foundation of separate 
schools for hard-of-hearing children. 

To all teachers of deaf children Be- 
zold’s words will come as an expression 
of personal conviction: “Greater num- 
bers of children may be benefited in 
public schools when the public, and espe- 
cially the school boards, are informed 
what well-trained eye and ear surgeons 
might accomplish. An adequate number 
of the latter ought to be provided, beside 
the regular school physician.” 


A New Oral School for the Deaf 


The Black Hills School for the Deaf has been 
started at Lead, S. D., with Miss F. L. Will- 
hoyte as teacher. The attendance now num- 
bers two boys and one girl, all of whom are 
taught speech. Miss Willhoyte writes: “We 
are intending to give individual instruction to 
such as require it, and those who fail to do 
regular class-work will be given a chance to 
follow special lines of work according to their 
own peculiar needs.” The work of the school 
is to go on throughout the twelvemonth with- 
out vacations. 
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TEACHING DIVISION TO DEAF 
CHILDREN 


By Jennie C. Smiru, Principal, 
School for the Deaf, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Teach the multiplication table of 2’s very 
carefully and thoroughly. The pupils should 
be able to multiply any number by two accu- 
rately and quickly before the division is taught, 

Begin the division by using the even numbers 
of the table. The first day you may be able to 
teach from o to 8 or 10. Always begin with 
nought. The next day review and teach the 
division of two or more numbers. ‘Teach the 
division of all the even numbers of the table 
before taking up the odd numbers. Give the 
pupils problems using the combinations of the 
even numbers, using care that no ciphers occur 
in the answers, as 416 + 2, etc. 

When the work with the even numbers has 
been well grounded, it is time to take up the 
division of the odd numbers of the table which 
will lead to carrying. Always begin with one. 
It is a good plan to have the pupils make their 
own division table, using all the numbers from 
o to 25. Have this foundation work well 
grounded before beginning the carrying in 
problems. Then teach one step atatime. Num- 
bers like 34-2; 76-2, etc.; like 128+2; 
176 -- 2, etc.; like 614 + 2; 5014 + 2, 5604+ 2, 
etc., require special drill, for each set presents 
a new difficulty to the pupils. 

Each multiplication table should be taught 
in the same manner as the table of 10’s. Then 
long division may be taught. In teaching long 
division use the numbers beginning with 10 as 
divisors and teach each successive number 
until the pupils are familiar with them. Then 
gradually make the work more difficult. Have 
the pupils work many short problems rather 
than one or two long ones for each lesson. 
Teach the pupils to prove all division prob- 
lems. This keeps up their drill in multiplica- 
tion. 


Pitfalls in Teaching Patriotism 


Patriotism may be so taught as to develop 
the worst instead of the best impulses. It may 
encourage arrogance and pride in our country 
instead of a readiness to serve it, which is the 
only test of patriotism. It may be so taught as 
to distort the lessons in history and forbid 
seeing any fault in our past. Let every young 
patriot learn that patriotism has no more to 
do with a gun than with a broom. 

The main thing is to secure a teacher whose 
patriotism will put conscience and enthusiasm 
into teaching those character-buidling lessons 
of infinitely more value to any child than any 
technical book in any school can be to him— 
Mrs. Lucia A. Mead. 


*A bulletin issued by Mr. A. J. Winnie, 
Inspector of Schools for the Deaf of Wiscon- 
sin. 
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SYSTEMATIC ACOUSTIC EXERCISES’ 


ACCORDING TO THE EXPERIENCE OF DR. URBANTSCHITSCH—“ THE HEARING OF AT 
LEAST ONE-THIRD OF THOSE CLASSED AS DEAF AND DUMB CAN BE NOTABLY 
IMPROVED BY MEANS OF THESE EXERCISES’’—THEIR PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MISSION, AND EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND ECONOMIC VALUE 


BY GIULIO FERRERI 


Director of the National Institution for the Deaf, of Milan, Italy, and of the Jerome Cardan 
Normal School; Corresponding Editor of ‘‘The Volta Review”’ 


HE systematic acoustic exercises 
have demonstrated the fact that in 
cases of hardness of hearing the sensi- 
bility of the hearing power increases ac- 
cording to the understanding of speech. 
The cause and effect reciprocally of this 
may be the increased attention given to 
every acoustic stimulus. The effect of 
all this is to raise the spirits of the pa- 
tient, and the depressing sadness of his 
character disappears little by little. In- 
attention, indifference to every acoustic 
stimulus, has already been noted as a 
characteristic of persons hard of hearing, 
and from this comes a certain distrust of 
any exercise for stimulating the atten- 
tion. An observer of little experience 
might easily be deceived by this phe- 
nomenon even to the point of diagnosti- 
cating as deafness what is really only a 
state of acoustic inattention. Indeed, it 
is often found sufficient “to remind the 
deaf of the importance of acoustic atten- 
tion to obtain in a short time such an 
improvement of the acoustic perception 
that he can notice noises, sounds of 
words, and musical notes which he had 
not heard for a long time; or, more ex- 
actly, he had not observed.” 
From the circumstance that this im- 
provement usually arises suddenly, while 
the power of hearing increases only by 


degrees, we have the proof that in these . 


cases it is not a question of a modifica- 
tion of the real hearing power; but, in- 
stead, of a modification of the central 
acoustic processes. This will also explain 
the case of deaf-mutes in whom traces 


*Concluded from Tue Vorta Review for 


April, 1911, pp. 5-8, and September, 1911, pp. 
228-230. 


of hearing are discovered only after a 
period of oral instruction. There has 
been unconsciously developed in them 
the associated optic-acoustic attention. 

Hardness of hearing is generally mani- 
fested in a different degree in the two 
ears. Now it happens that the patient 
will make more use of the better ear, 
and the neglect of the other one may 
cause such a diminution of its hearing 
power as to end in deafness. For this 
reason the acoustic exercises should be 
directed to both sides, and one often has 
the surprising result of finding the ear 
which was supposed to be the worse, im- 
prove so much as to surpass the other in 
hearing power. 

We have alluded to the change of char- 
acter in persons hard of hearing. ‘The 
influence which deafness, or even a nota- 
ble hardness of hearing, has upon the 
character is different in different persons, 
and depends especially upon the time 
when the deafness began. He who be- 
comes deaf or hard of hearing at a ma- 
ture age will feel a much greater moral 
depression than he who has always been 
deaf. For this reason deaf-mutes who 
became so in childhood or in early youth 
do not have that feeling of bitterness in 
regard to their lack of hearing which 
afflicts persons who have become deaf in 
adult age. They only comprehend the 
abyss which separates them from the 
hearing world when they have reached a 
rather high degree of intelligence. Then, 
in fact, they learn by hard experience 
what element is lacking that would add 
to the social value of their talents. 

The acoustic exercises, therefore, have 
a psychological mission, which is to lift 
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up the patient from his state of moral 
depression. By means of each new 
acoustic stimulation the deaf feel them- 
selves brought nearer to the society from 
which they believed themselves to be in- 
exorably separated. Benedikt well says, 
in regard to this: “The least ray of light 
will save from the uncertainty of blind- 
ness, and the same consciousness of the 
smallest hearing power will exalt the 
pleasure of life, because the person in- 
terested does not consider himself any 
longer as a deaf person, but as one who 
hears, and has no more the impression 
that Nature has been to him a cruel step- 
mother.” 

We come now to other cases described 
by Dr. Urbantschitsch that follow the 
observations of which we have given a 
condensed account. 

Case 1. A boy about two and one-half 
years of age. From experiments made 
with the harmonium it was shown that 
the boy possessed hearing for various 
musical notes, both high and low. 

This is one of those cases in which 
auricular exercises based upon words are 
not possible. It is necessary, therefore, 
to make use of musical instruments. 
Among these Dr. Urbantschitsch prefers 
first of all the harmonium, and then vari- 
ous other instruments, such as bells and 
hand-organs. ‘The musical notes should 
be repeated several times a day, care be- 
ing taken to diminish the action of the 
tones in case of a disagreeably strong 
acoustic impression. Hence acoustic 
experiments upon children are always 
difficult, and one or two trials are not 
sufficient to decide whether they possess 
traces of hearing; or, if so, to what ex- 
tent. Upon this point rested the differ- 
ence of opinion between the late Dr. 
Bezold and Prof. Urbantschitsch. The 
first would exclude from any experiment 
of the acoustic exercises all those per- 
sons who were not sensitive to the notes 
of the diapason between a and b2; the 
second believes that even in similar cases 
we may have to do with a very torpid 
acoustic sensibility, but not always with 
entire deafness for those notes, and there- 
fore we cannot exclude a priori some 
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good result from the acoustic exercises. 
At first all the new pupils should be given 
a trial, and then continue the exercises 
only with those who show that they cer- 
tainly preserve a remnant of hearing. 

I myself can admit that an acoustic 
exercise by means of musical notes 
emitted from the harmonium, micro- 
phone, or gramophone may be useful for 
preserving the remains of hearing power 
in the deaf; but I must keep to my opin- 
ion in regard to the systematic acoustic 
exercises in the schools of the deaf. I 
think that to obtain a result which com- 
pensates for the time and strength ex- 
pended, acoustic exercises cannot be prac- 
tised with the profoundly deaf before 
the third or fourth year of instruction. 
As we must educate the acoustic atten- 
tion to speech by the word and with the 
word, we cannot accomplish our object 
until the deaf child shall have understood 
language. Instruction in lip - reading 
should therefore precede the systematic 
acoustic exercises. 

Dr. Urbantschitsch recognizes the fact 
that in the schools for the deaf the time 
which can be given to acoustic exercises 
is too limited. Hence he prefers private 
instruction by specialists, and he has had 
experience of good results even in cases 
of patients who possessed but the small- 
est traces of hearing. He deplores the 
fact that in the schools for the deaf many 
pupils who possess a certain amount of 
hearing are excluded from the acoustic 
exercises, 

Case 2. In order to put us on our 
guard against forming too hasty prog- 
nosis, the author refers to the auricular 
instruction of two deaf-mutes. At the 
beginning it was proved that they pos- 
sessed the same degree of hearing. ‘This 
hearing was weak for the notes of the 
harmonium, but not for vowels. After 
three months’ practise of ten minutes a 
day, one of the boys could hear quite 
well the vowel e, although not without 
mistakes; but words used in the exercise 
he guessed rather than heard. The other 
boy, however, succeeded in perceiving 
all the vowels without a mistake, even 
when they were pronounced rapidly in 
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succession. The first boy was excluded 
from further practise, while the second, 
according to the opinion of the experi- 
menter, could be trained to such a degree 
as not to be considered as profoundly 
deaf, but only as a person hard of hear- 
ing. The author recommends the acous- 
tic exercises even in cases like that of 
the apparent failure, for he demonstrates 
the great inequality in the results ob- 
tained, not only in different persons, but 
even in the two ears of the same person. 
Sometimes an ear with a good residuum 
of hearing will stop hearing at a certain 
stage of development, while the other 
ear, which at the beginning appeared re- 
fractory, under the continued stimulus 
of the exercises may reach an unhoped- 
for degree of acoustic perception. 

Case 3. Just as a mother can easily 
deceive herself in regard to the hearing 
power of her deaf child, believing that 
to be acoustic reaction which is nothing 
but the imitation of the appearance of 
the face by reflex movement, so also the 
teachers of the deaf can be led into error. 

In regard to this, Dr. Urbantschitsch 
recalls the case of a deaf-mute girl 12 
years of age. She showed traces of 
hearing, which, however, she could not 
improve with the acoustic exercises. 
After two weeks the girl unexpectedly 
manifested a surprising degree of hear- 
ing intelligence. While the day before 
she was not capable of perceiving the 
vowels a, 0, i, in repeated trials she re- 
peated them without any mistake. What 
had happened? A school companion who 
sat in front of the girl, and who observed 
attentively the acoustic exercise, had 
copied involuntarily the movements of 
the lips of the teacher, and the girl had 
read from his lips what the teacher had 
pronounced. 

Another case may also occur. The 
deaf-mute who understands language 
and who knows, for example, what sen- 
tences are used in the exercise of dis- 
tinguishing sounds, may give the illusion 
that he hears, when really he does noth- 
ing but guess the words repeated, from 
the simple sound of the vowels. In this 
case, however, the psychic integration of 


the word known and reconstructed on its 
basis of vowel sounds must be taken into 
account. It is true that one must not 
confuse this with the hearing capacity ; 
but still it is exactly this power of inte- 
gration which can be a social advantage 
to many deaf-mutes in the use and the 
understanding of spoken language, and I 
believe that one cannot neglect this edu- 
cation of attention by means of associ- 
ated optic-acoustic images, which will 
utilize even a remnant of hearing which 
is hardly noticeable from a_ physical 
point of view. 

Consideration must also be taken of 
children classed as deaf and dumb who 
as a matter of fact are idiotic. They are 
dumb because they do not understand 
the value of spoken language, but they 
are not deaf and dumb. Their dumbness 
is not a consequence of a lack of hear- 
ing, but is the effect of intellectual weak- 
ness. It is evident that with these the 
acoustic exercises are utterly useless. 

Dr. Urbantschitsch devotes a para- 
graph of his work to enumerating the 
advantages which the auricular exercises 
offer to the deaf for the accent and 
modulation of speech. Every educator 
of the deaf recognizes these advantages, 
knowing as he does the difference be- 
tween the voice and speech of one who 
is totally and incurably deaf and that of 
one who possesses some residuum of 
hearing. The statement of the author, 
however, that all the deaf have a tend- 
ency to accentuate the last syllable of a 
word—a trait which can be useful only 
for those who speak French—suggests to 
me an opportune observation. I believe 
that this defect arises from the lack of 
the study of phonetics on the part of the 
teachers themselves. The deaf child to 
whom speech is taught analytically pro- 
nounces at first every syllable with the 
same phonetic value. It is in the group- 
ing of the syllables into words that the 
separate phonetic members of the word 
change their value because of the recip- 
rocal modification between sound and 
sound and in consequence of the value 
of the word in the sentence; hence the 
necessity of an instruction in practical 
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phonetics, in which even the smallest 
residuum of hearing power can give a 
most important help. 

Therefore the results of the acoustic 
exercises, which Dr. Urbantschitsch 
hopes may soon be introduced and prac- 
tised in all schools for the deaf, allow us 
to hope for the perfection of the oral 
school. The advantages which the deaf- 
mute derives from utilizing his remnant 
of hearing in social life are easy to 
understand. But it is also well to re- 
member, as Dr. Urbantschitsch says, that 
many times the educated deaf succeed in 
making for themselves a responsible po- 


sition, in shop or office, simply because 
the systematic acoustic exercises enabled 
them to hear sentences spoken in a loud 
voice and the noises of machines. 

Dr. Urbantschitsch closes his work 
with this statistical conclusion: “The 
hearing of at least one-third of the so- 
called deaf and dumb can be notably im- 
proved by means of these exercises ; and 
when one reflects that in Europe alone 
there are found about 200,000 classed as 
deaf-mutes, we must be convinced that 
the acoustic exercises can accomplish a 
real work of redemption, for which no 
fatigue can be too great.” 


(The end) 


THE NOBLESSE OBLIGE OF THE TEACHER 


BY CHRISTINE M. MAUZY, School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 


ACH year that I teach more forcibly 
am I impressed with the respon- 
sibilities resting upon every teacher, most 
of all upon a teacher of deaf children, 
and how little many of us seem to re- 
alize the sacredness of our obligations. 
“Know thyself” is a good motto for a 
teacher, but to it should be added, “Know 
thy pupil.” Study him, learn his tastes 
and desires, be in sympathy with him, 
live in his little world of childish delights 
and sorrows, let him feel that you are 
his friend, and you will surely find a 
chord that will respond to your touch. 
Every child that is not an idiot can be 
taught something. He may never set 
the world on fire, but he can be taught. 
We find some backward children in every 
school, whether it be a school for the 
deaf or for the hearing, and some good 
minds develop slowly. The many in- 
stances in history of men of talent who 
at school were considered dullards are 
too well known to mention. A deaf 
child who has learned no written nor 
spoken language the first, second, or even 
third year that he is in school is not neces- 
sarily feebleminded. In nine cases out 
of ten it is not that the child can’t learn, 
but that the teacher can’t teach. 


Often a child who does nothing for 
one teacher, when transferred to another 
class develops into a satisfactory pupil. 
When one does not keep up with his class 
it is so much easier to let him lag behind 
than to push him along, and we ease our 
conscience by saying, “He can’t learn 
anything.” When I hear a teacher say 
this I always wonder how bright he 
would appear if he had been born into 
the world without the sense of hearing. 
Who are we that we should sit in judg- 
ment on a little deaf child’s mind and 
hand in the verdict, “He can’t learn,” be- 
fore he has been given a fair trial? 

There is too much parrot teaching in 
many of our schools; too much cram- 
ming the brain with sentences which are 
meaningless to the child, and in this way 
his mind is weakened, for if a child be 
allowed to commit to memory words and 
sentences which he does not understand 
he will soon stop trying to understand 
anything. I think we teachers of the 
primary classes are responsible for much 
of the mixed language often found in the 
higher grades, for if a child does not get 
language straight in the first years in 
school, no amount of good teaching will 
ever unravel his hopeless tangle of words. 
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If we could learn to put ourselves in 
our pupils’ places we could better under- 
stand the obstacles in their way which 
must be overcome before they can acquire 
any proficiency in either spoken or writ- 
ten language. We are pulling up stream 
against ‘a strong current, and though it 
is the pupil who must do the rowing, the 
teacher’s hand must be at the helm to 
guide the frail little craft away from the 
rocks and keep it in the right channel. 

A hearing child may learn in spite of 
his teacher, for he learns something from 
every one with whom he comes in con- 
tact, but a deaf child learns from his 
teacher only. For this reason an incom- 
petent teacher does much greater harm 
in a school for the deaf than in a school 
of hearing children. It seems to me from 
what I have seen of some who hold 
teachers’ certificates, but who have no 
idea of the true meaning of the word 
teacher, that their incompetency is due 
to a lack of personal interest in their pu- 
pils, an utter disregard or non-realization 
of the noblesse oblige of a teacher. 

We hear a great deal said about the 
duty the pupils owe to the school and 
what the State does for her deaf children, 
and I think sometimes we overrate what 
we are doing and expect too heavy a toll 
of gratitude. Are the deaf ungrateful? 
I think not. I have never found them so. 
We can’t draw water from an empty 
well, neither can we require gratitude of 
our pupils unless we give them some- 
thing to be grateful for, and unless we 
teach them gratitude, for a child must be 


- taught to be grateful just as he is taught 


to be truthful and honest. A man, 
whether he is deaf or not, who feels no 
gratitude for the education given him by 
his State, was not taught, when a child, 
to be grateful. Who was to blame, “this 
man or his parents?” This man or his 
teachers? We, under whose influence a 
child spends nine months of the year, 
whether we be superintendent, matron, 
supervisor or teacher, stand or should 
stand much in the relation of a parent to 
the child, and much will be required of 
us. Then before we complain of the in- 
gratitude of our pupils let us be sure that 
we have not failed in our duty to them. 


When I come to stand before the judg- 
ment bar of God, may no accusing face 
of any I have taught rise up to confront 
me; may none say, “I came to you a lit- 
tle child to whom God had given a mind, 
but for whom the door of hearing was 
closed, and you did not show me the way 
of life. The talents God gave me were 
unused; what I might have been I was 
not, because you were unfaithful to your 
trust.” 


Indianapolis School in Its New Buildings 


The new plant of the Indiana State School 
for the Deaf, to which all pupils were trans- 
ferred last October, has no superior in the 
country. The school is located in the suburbs 
of Indianapolis, on a tract of 80 acres. Half 
of this is occupied by a park and by the build- 
ings, which are arranged in a quadrangle; the 
rest of the ground is to be cultivated. These 
buildings have been in course of erection since 
1907, and to date the State has appropriated a 
total of $1,054,000 for their construction. 

While dormitories, recitation halls, and ad- 
ministration buildings are now finished, there 
still remain a hospital, laundry, and manual 
training shop to be built. One of the notable 
innovations introduced by Superintendent Otto 
H. Johnson into the building plans is a series 
of tunnels by whch all buildings are mutually 
connected. These tunnels contain the heat, 
lighting, and other conduits, but can also be 
used by the pupils as occasion requires. 


Drawing, Writing, and Eye Training 


Write on cards the names of some well- 
known objects or animals, as: chair, cat, house, 
tree, horse, book, hat, morning-glory, ete. 
Distribute cards to part of the class and let 
each draw on the board the object named on 
his card. The other members of the class look- 
ing on while their classmates draw the pictures 
at the board, write the names of the objects. 
At first the pictures will be crude, and some- 
times there will be a wide difference of opinion 
as to what the picture is; but the little folks, if 
rightly encouraged, will delight in trying to 
make pictures which their classmates will 
recognize and their teacher approve. After 
the drawing the cards may be shuffled, and 
each child in turn drawing a card indicates 
either by pointing or orally the picture which 
corresponds to the word.—American Journal 
of Education . 


Believe in man. Soberly and with clear 
eyes, believe in your own time and place. 
There is not, and there never has been, a 
better time, or a better place to live in—Phillips 
Brooks. 
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i REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED EDUCATOR 


BY RICHARD ELLIOTT, M. A., L. H. D., 
Sometime Headmaster of the Royal School for Deaf Children, Margate, England 


XXIV 
A CONFERENCE ON STATE AID 


N OCTOBER, 1884, four of the more prominent members of my 

committee, at my suggestion, accompanied me on a visit to several 
of the northern schools, including those at Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Doncaster. It was a pleasant and, I think, a profitable trip, and it 
showed, too, that the spirit of exclusiveness and self-sufficiency, if it 
ever existed formerly in their body, as had been ‘often alleged, was 
certainly not present any longer. I need hardly say that we were well 
received everywhere, and saw much that was most interesting to all 
of us. Notwithstanding this the result in the minds of the committee, 
on comparison with the work of these schools with that of their own, 
was, I believe, full satisfaction with the latter. 

Interest in and attention to the education of the deaf were still 
growing. Various influential newspapers in London and the provinces 
allowed discussions on the subject to appear in their columns, and the 
merits and defects of systems of instruction were set forth by experts 
and others. In the “Times” the necessity for state aid was urged in a 
long series of letters, to which I contributed two. The discussion also 
called forth two leaders in that influential journal highly favorable to 
the proposal. 
ade With the view of taking definite steps in this direction, a conference 
: was arranged to take place at Manchester. An invitation to assist in 
this was sent, through me, to my committee. It was considered by 
them and replied to officially in November, 1884, in these terms, as 
stated in the printed report of the proceedings: They could take no 
part in the proposed deputation to the Minister of Education, nor did 
they think it desirable to take any action in endeavoring to obtain a 
government grant for the purposes of this asylum, the feeling of the 
committee being that state aid would necessarily involve state interfer- ; 


ence. 
This statement of their decision not to take part in the proposed 
conference—although until the publication of the report I merely y 


knew the bare fact of their refusal—of course barred my taking any 
further open part in favor of a measure I had long looked upon as 
desirable and believed to be inevitable. A similar view in regard to 
state aid was taken by the committees of several other schools for the 
deaf, and they also took no part in the conference. 

The result of this important and interesting conference was the 
ot passing of resolutions in which it was affirmed that “state aid was 
ae absolutely necessary for efficient education”; that annual capitation 
at grants were desirable ; that the same powers which led to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of industrial schools should be conceded in the 
case of the education of the deaf, and that attendance for education 
so provided should be compulsory. A deputation to present and advo- 
cate these views to the heads of the Education Department was ar- | 
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ranged. It interviewed Lord Carlingford and Mr. Mundella on the 
16th of March, 1885. It was introduced by Lord Egerton, of Tatton, 
and consisted of ten Members of Parliament, including Mr. St. John 
Ackers, six headmasters, and others, the whole connected with fifteen 
existing schools and numbering forty in all. The case was well put 
by Lord Egerton, Mr. Ackers, and other speakers. A good deal of 
sympathy was expressed by the authorities addressed, but not much, 
if any, definite hope of help in the direction asked for was given. 

In March, 1885, my own schools had a visit from the Rev. W. 
Stainer. The London School Board schools had, under his direction, 
adopted the oral system of teaching, and he was anxious to see the 
progress of our experiment in the same direction. He wrote as fol- 
lows: “My recent visit to your institutions has made a deep impression 
on me, and I cannot help saying you are doing a grand work under 
great difficulties. The results in both schools are highly creditable, 
and show what indefatigable effort and indomitable perseverance will 
accomplish under many disadvantages.” The Rev. Thomas Arnold, 
also, in September of the same year, visited our schools and examined 
the oral classes. He said: “I have put the severest tests to the chil- 
dren and they have come out triumphantly.” I was happy to receive 
such testimony from two such eminent authorities, as it seemed to 
show that we were following the right track in our teaching. 


XXV 


FOUNDATION OF THE “COLLEGE OF TEACHERS OF THE 
DEAF AND DUMB” 


FTER a good many conversations and discussions with profes- 
sional friends, we seemed to be unanimously of opinion that one 

of the most important things we could do would be to endeavor by 
some means to raise the status of the teachers to a higher level. An 
important step, it was further thought, in this direction would be to 
provide a means for suitable recognition of qualifications, where they 
existed, and thus to establish a standard of efficiency to which aspirants 
should attain. The increased attention now being paid to the work 
and the way its necessity was forcing itself into public notice fully 
convinced me, for one, that ere long there would be a full provision 
made, and as a consequence a suitable career would open out for the 
teacher, whose qualifications would then more than ever be a matter 
of importance. Mr. Stainer fully concurred in these views, and to us 
it seemed that, as secretaries of the standing committee of the confer- 
ence, as we were then, it would be appropriate to propose a scheme 
with the above-named objects in view. We accordingly drew up a 
circular and drafted a scheme proposing to establish an agency which 
we deemed might meet general requirements. ‘These, with our signa- 
tures appended, I sent to every one of the headmasters engaged in our 
work, thirty-two in number, in December, 1884. All replied, and in 
only two cases were the replies unfavorable. One of these was that 
of Mr. Van Praagh, who said the measure was “not necessary”; the 
other was that of Mr. Melville, who prophesied, “It wili fall through.” 
The outline scheme received a few emendations from those to 
whose judgment we had submitted it, and a provisional committee was 
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elected by the votes of the headmasters to carry it out. The scrutiny 
of the voting was carried out by the secretary of the London “Asylum” 
and resulted as follows: Elliott (22), Stainer (18), Howard (14). 
Sleight (13), Schontheil (10). A meeting took place, a final scheme 
was adopted and circulated, and preparations made to commence at 
once. It was determined to call the body the “College of Teachers of 
the Deaf and Dumb,” the term “college” in the title being suggested by 
Dr. (afterwards Sir John) Stainer. It was arranged, in constituting 
ourselves, that all teachers who gave evidence of successful work for 
at least ten years should, on their application, be enrolled as members 
and receive the diploma of the college. It was resolved to hold the 
first examination in the ensuing summer, and this accordingly took 
place on the-29th and 30th of June, 1885, at one of Mr. Stainer’s 
“homes,” that at Paddington Green, when twelve candidates presented 
themselves, of whom eleven passed, Mr. John Barton gaining the high- 
est place. 

The following, by the scheme, were the subjects of examination, and 
remained so until, some 20 years afterwards, the amalgamation of the 
examination with that of the two training colleges took place: 


a. The History of the Education of the Deaf. 

b. The Principles of Education. 

c. The Intuitive Method of Teaching Elementary Language. 

d. The Method of Teaching Advanced Language. 

e. The Practical Instruction of a Class, with Blackboard IlIlustra- 
tions. 

f. The Mechanism of Speech, with the Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Organs. 

g. The Method of Teaching Articulation. 


All the above subjects were compulsory. 
The examination in the two following was optional on the part of 
the candidate: 


h. The Making and Understanding of Natural Signs. 
i. The Ability to Read Finger Spelling. 


The number of actual teachers with the qualifications agreed upon 
who applied for membership in the new body was 40. In addition, 
some teachers who already possessed certificates of training colleges 
applied for inclusion, so that in all the college started with 65 members. 

Thus the college was successfully established, and its usefulness is 
still maintained, so that at the present time by far the larger number 
of the teachers of the deaf in this country have become members. 

One thing more seemed to be necessary to give to it a due status and 
to provide as far as possible for its stability, and that was to secure 
the license from the Board of ‘'rade, which would entitle it to be con- 
sidered as incorporated. After a good deal of correspondence, inter- 
views with officials, and compliance with various formalities, this was 
accomplished, and on the 21st of May, 1887, the certificate of incor- 
poration was issued. In drafting the memorandum and articles of 
association, and in other respects, we received valuable assistance from 
my friend, Mr. W. Storr, who had had much experience in such mat- 
ters. In the memorandum we stated that, among other things, the 
objects of the college were “to endeavor to raise the status of teachers 
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of the deaf and dumb by forming them into an organized body, with 
a recognized position as specialist; to give to them the opportunity of 
submitting their qualifications to the scrutiny and judgment of an ac- 
credited body ; to raise the tone and character of the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb generally to a point as nearly as possible on a level with 
that of ordinary education; to diffuse among the members, by means 
of a library, lectures, or otherwise, information on all matters con- 
nected with tle education and the mental, moral, and social condition 
of the deaf and dumb; to assist in and encourage the training of 
teachers of the deaf and dumb; to promote the welfare of teachers of 
the deaf and dumb and the interests of deaf-mute education generally.” 
It is encouraging to find at the present time so many evidences of the 
advances made in the direction above indicated, and in these we claim 
that the college has taken an important part. 


XXVI 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY OF 1885 


DECIDED step in favor of meeting the shortcomings in the educa- 

tion of the deaf was taken in 1885 by the government, by the 
appointment of a Royal Commission of Enquiry. This was due to the 
pressure which conferences and the persistent representations of those 
interested in the subject, and through them public opinion, had been 
brought to bear upon it. The commission was originally issued in 
July of this year for the blind only, and had had five meetings, with 
the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella as chairman. But a new commission, 
in which the case of the deaf and dumb was also to be considered, 
was constituted later in the year and commenced its sittings on the 
17th of December, 1885, and examined the last witnesses on the 17th 
of July, 1888. The members of the former commission were retained 
and others were added, among whom was Mr. B. St. John Ackers. 
The very efficient secretary was Mr. C. E. D. Black, with whom I had 
frequent communication and to whom I was able to give some sugges- 
tions, as probably others of my colleagues did. 

There was no one with special knowledge of the deaf on the com- 
mission at first except Mr. Ackers; but subsequently, in March, 1886, 
Mr. William Woodall, M. P., and Mr. Charles Few were included. I 
was pleased to have had some hand in making this addition. After- 
wards the Revs. C. M. Owen and W. B. Sleight and Mr. Van Owen, 
whose interests were specially with the deaf, became members. Mr. 
Charles Few, unfortunately, died (4th of April, 1887) about a year 
after his appointment. Lord Egerton, of Tatton, proved to be a 
chairman of conspicuous ability. It seemed to me that there was one 
defect in the constitution of the commission, due to the absence on it 
of one or more experts in the teaching of the deaf. Those connected 
with the blind were ably represented by Dr. Campbell and, I think, 
another gentleman, both of whom also gave evidence. 

The case of idiots and imbeciles was also included in the scope of 
the enquiry. 

The blue books containing the reports and evidence, dated July to, 
1889, are in four volumes, containing in all 1,574 pages, of which 
those concerned with the blind form the largest part. On the whole 
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22,298 questions were asked, of 705 witnesses for the blind and 52 for 
the deaf, 12 of the latter also giving testimony on behalf of the blind. 
Of the witnesses for the deaf, 17 were at the time actual teachers; 
2 (Messrs. Bather and G. F. Healey) belonged themselves to the class; 
3 fathers of deaf children were also examined (Sir Henry Isaacs, Mr. 
A. J. Hipkins, and Mr. Potts); 6 representatives of missions to the 
deaf came forward; and members of committees of the institutions; 
also the two eminent aurists, Sir W. B. Dalby and Dr. Symes Thomp- 
son. The Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, M. P., gave evidence as to his 
visit to the National Deaf-Mute College at Washington, and from 
America itself Dr. E. M. Gallaudet and Prof. A. Graham Bell were 
summoned and gave important evidence. In the digest of the evidence 
presented, 112 pages are devoted to the blind and 62 to the deaf. The 
report itself was signed by 16 members, but reservations on some of 
the points agreed upon by the majority were made by Messrs. Ackers 
and Van Owen, from the oral point of view, and by the Revs. C. B. 
Owen and W. B. Sleight from the opposite side. The volumes issued 
by the commission contain probably the largest and most valuable mass 
of evidence ever brought together on the education and general condi- 
tion of the classes under enquiry. 

Perhaps the most important professional evidence given was that of 
Dr. E. M. Gallaudet as to the way in which the problem of state aid 
had been met in the United States. His long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the deaf, their education and social standing in his own 
country, together with his own position there as leader in the work 
under consideration, gave special value to his testimony, which takes 
up no fewer than 31 of the large pages of the report of the evidence 
given. 

Prof. A. Graham Bell made an even more voluminous addition to 
the testimony offered, which takes up 64 pages in the same report. 
He took an opposite view to Dr. Gallaudet as to methods of instruction 
and criticised some of his statements. His evidence, the scientific in- 
vestigations he had made, and the statistics he presented, together 
with the theoretical principles of action he deduced from them, were 
felt to be most interesting and valuable. 

This exhaustive enquiry, which is said to have cost the country 
£40,000, also included visits to 40 schools and institutions for the deaf 
in this country and to 19 on the Continent. Every feature in regard 
to education in its widest sense, as well as to social matters connected 
with the class, came under consideration. ‘The principal recommenda- 
tions were that the provisions of the Education Acts should be ex- 
tended to the deaf; that attendance of children should be compulsory 
beween the ages of seven and sixteen years; that technical instruction 
in industrial handicrafts should be given; that every child should have 
full opportunity of being educated on the pure oral system; that 
trained teachers should have salaries on a higher scale than those 
teaching ordinary children; that the inspectors should have had previ- 
ous acquaintance with the work in ordinary elementary schools, and 
“in addition shall have become fully qualified by the knowledge of the 
systems of instruction.” In regard to the latter point the professional 
witnesses called strongly insisted on the necessity for inspection by 


experts. 
(To be continued) 
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HOW TO PRACTISE LIP-READING 


Conducted by EDWARD B. NITCHIE, B. A., Principal, The New York School 
for the Hard-of-Hearing 


A MONTHLY DEPARTMENT OF HOME-INSTRUCTION AND OF SUGGESTIONS 
TO THE TEACHER OF THE ART 


XIII 
HOW TO STUDY THE LESSON 


The material given below is to be studied 
according to the outline in the December, 1911, 
number of the Review. For convenience a 
brief summary of that outline is here given. 

1. Understand the movement. 
2. Study Movement Words with mirrior : 
a. To see new movement. 
b. To see each movement. 
c. To see contrasts. 
3. Study Movement Words with assistant, to be 
repeated by groups. 
4. Study Contrast Words: 
a. With mirror. 
b. With assistant. 
5. Study Practise Words with assistant: 
a. To see new movement. 
b. To see each movement. 
c. To understand sentences composed from 
the words. 
d. To repeat words quickly, skipping. 
6. Study Sentences with assistant : 
a. To see (1) the sentence, then (2) its 
variations. 
b. To repeat original sentences quickly, 
skipping. 
c. To see each word. 
7. Study Practise Words with mirror. 
8. Study Sentences with mirror. 


CONSONANTS REVEALED BY THE 
LIPS—(continued) 


F, V—LIP-TO-TEETH 


For f, as in “few,” and v, as in “view,” the 
center of the lower lip touches the upper teeth. 


Movement Words 


pea, fee—heap, eve 
pen, fen—ebb, é# 
bat, vat—hap, have 


Practise Words 


fee fun clef roof 
fed farm have off 
food cliff cough 
fanl foot love? serve4 
vatl fawn2 luffs surf4 
vanl fought2 carve 
fib leave hoof fife 


Sentences 


1. Have you paid the doctor’s fee? 2. Have 
you fed the chickens this morning? 3. The fat 
is in the fire. 4. Did you ever tell a fib? 5. 
What fun we shall have! 6. Did you ever live 
on a farm? 7. The baby’s food is chiefly milk 
and crackers. 8. She has a very small foot. 
g. I saw a doe with her fawn at the Zoo. 
10. I shall leave you for an hour. 11. The 
music was pitched in treble clef. 12, What 
will you have? 13. The cliff is one hundred 
feet high. 14. “’Tis love that makes the world 
go round.” 15. Will you carve the roast beef? 
16. The horse has a pebble in his hoof. 17. 
There is a leak in the roof. 18. I am off for 
my vacation. 19. I heard you cough last night. 
20. Are you going bathing in the surf? ar. It 
is almost five o’clock. 


WH, W—PUCKERED-VARIABLE 


For wh, as in “what,” and w, as in “wet,” the 
lips are drawn together or puckered ; the degree 
of the puckering is variable, being greater in 
slow and careful speech, and less in rapid 
colloquial utterance. The consonants wh and 
zw occur only before vowels. 


Movement Words 
pea, fee, wee 
pen, fen, when 
pack, fag, whack 


Practise Words 


weave whip2 what qwavet 

web whim2 woof 

whack! won wool wipe 

wagl one? (=wun) wharf wove 
Sentences 


1. I saw them weave the cloth in the loom. 
2. I saw the spider weave his web across the 
door. 3. Did you ever see the tail wag the 
dog? 4. Don’t use the whip on that horse. 
5. Who won the boat race? 6. What do you 
want? 7. The woof of the cloth is very fine. 
8. The cloth is all wool. 9. The ship is at the 
wharf. 10. An immense wave broke over the 
ship. 11. Wipe your hands on the towel by 
the door. 12. The spider wove a web across 
the window. 
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RELAXED VOWELS 
SHORT i—RELAXED-NARROW 


For the sound of short i, as in “pit,” the lips 
have the natural or relaxed movement, and the 
opening between the upper and lower lips is 
narrow. 


Movement Words 
peat, pit—heap, hip 


feet, fit—eve, if 
wheat, wit 


Contrast Words 


Contrast the relaxed-narrow (short 1%) with 
the extended-narrow (long 2); notice the dif- 
ference between relaxed and extended lips: 


fill—feel 


whip—weep 


if—eve 
biff—beef 


Practise Words 


pill1 sip hip spill 
ship3 him? spin 
mill1 chip? whiff pick? 
fill this miss pink? 
will live wish6 pig? 
rip2 tip4 which& big? 
rib2 dip4 witch6 mink7 
rim2 give with 

Sentences 


1. Did you take your pill after lunch? 2. 
That will fill the bill. 3. Where there’s a will, 
there’s a way. 4. How did you rip your sleeve? 
5. You should sip the water and not drink it 
too fast. 6. Are you waiting for your ship to 
come in? 7. This will be perfectly satisfactory. 
8. How long would you like to live? 9. Would 
you like a dip in the ocean this morning? to. 
I will give you the best of everything. 11. Do 
you know him very well? 1. I smell a whiff 
of smoke. 13. A miss is as good as a mile. 
14. What do you wish for most of all? 15. 
Will you take a walk with me? 16. Don’t spill 
the water out of the pail. 17. Can you spin a 
top? 18. Did you ever pick blackberries ? 


SHORT ti—RELAXED—MEDIUM 


For the sound of short ii, as in “but,” the lips 
are relaxed, and the opening between the upper 
and lower lips is neither narrow nor wide, but 
is medium. 


Movement Words 

bit, but—hip, hub 

fin, fun—if, huff 
win, won 

bet, but—ebb, hub 


fen, fun—éff, huff 
when, won 
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Contrast Words 


Contrast the relaxed-medium (short i) with 
the relaxed-narrow (short i); notice that the 
lips are more open for short 7% than for short i. 


rub—rib 
sun—sin 


love—live 
tuck—tick 


Also contrast the relared-medium (short i) 
with the extended-medium (short @); notice 
the difference between relaxed and extended 


lips. 
dull—dell lug—leg 
rust—rest just—jest 
Practise Words 
pup! sum3 young much? 
pump! some? cups doth 
bump! shun4 come& dull 
fudge shut4 hull rut8 
won thumb up run8 
rub2 love glove luck9 
rum2 tough “us lung9 
sup? dove® mush? lug? 
Sentences 


1. Will you bring me some water from the 
pump? 2. I have made some chocolate fudge 
for you. 3. “Slow but sure” won the race for 
the tortoise. 4. “Ay, there’s the rub!” 5. I 
will sup with you some other time. 6. Will 
you please shut the window for me? 7. “He 
put in his thumb and pulled out a plumb.” 
8. All is fair in love and war. 9. The steak 
was very tough. 10. We are young only once 
in our lives. 11. Will you have a cup of coffee? 
12. The ship’s hull was covered with barnacles. 
13. Shall we walk up the hill? 14. Will you 
mend the hole in my glove? 15. You must tell 
us all about it. 16. How much do you want? 
17. “How doth the little busy bee improve each 
shining hour?” 18. The knife is very dull. 
19. You will have to run for the car. 20. What 
luck did you have fishing? 


AH—RELAXED—WIDE 


For the sound of ah, as in “cart,” the lips 
are relaxed and the opening between the lips is 
the widest of the relaxed vowels. 


Movement Words 


bid, bud, bard—hip, hub, harp 
fin, fun, far—give, cuff, carve 


bad, bard—ham, harm 
fat, far—have, carve 


Practise Words 


tar scarf march# 
calm far hearth 
farm yard parse? cart5 
psalm harm bars® card5 
sharp palm? Mars? park6 
lark balm2 marsh4 bark6 


(Concluded on page 487) 
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THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by WARREN ROBINSON, M. A., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 
Chairman Industrial Section of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 


THE ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY OF THE DEAF—SUGGESTIONS TO INDUSTRIAL 
TEACHERS, STORIES OF SUCCESS, AND HINTS ON HOW TO SUCCEED 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS AND THE 
DEAF’ 


Industrial questions are uppermost in the 
mind of the whole country today. They are 
engaging the most absorbing thought of states- 
men, labor organizations, captains of industry, 
clubs, and educators in all their complexity, 
since they vitally affect every class of people 
and none more than the deaf. This subject is 
so large that with the time at my disposal I 
can only touch upon a few of its salient 
features, but if I succeed in bringing its import 
home to you and get you to thinking on how 
much your happiness and success depend on a 
proper understanding of your relations to at, I 
shall feel well repaid. And bear in mind that 
all through this address I am speaking for the 
ninety and nine of us and not for the one that 
represents the fortunate or gifted few. They 
are abundantly able to take care of themselves. 
it is time the average deaf man and woman 
should receive more consideration. For is it 
not the average man that really does the work 
of the world and fights its battles on land and 
sea i 

And while we are dealing with the average 
man we might also revise some of our ideas of 
success. We have been looking at that alluring 
term with distorted mental vision long enough. 
Success is simply increasing one’s usefulness by 
honest and persistent effort at some honorable 
employment or calling. There need be nothing 
brilliant about it, and if tarnished by dishonesty, 
trickery or even luck, it is not true Success. 
Success is a question of degree. There is 
ordinary success and extraordinary success, 
and success all the way between these two ex- 
tremes, but one is as good as another in its 
place, and deserving of the highest commenda- 
tion. We must not expect the man of ordinary 
ability to attain extraordinary success, but we 
have a right to expect the man of ‘extraor- 
dinary ability to achieve more than ordinary 
success. 

Industrial progress means the discarding of 
old ways of doing things, the invention of tools, 
of time and labor-saving machinery, new 
processes in building and manufacturing, in- 
creased soil production, speed and volume in 

*An address delivered on Gallaudet Day by 
Mr. Robinson before the Mississippi School 
for the Deaf. 


transportation, rapid communication, providing 
work for the unemployed and pensions for the 
disabled and the aged, and more education, “a 
living wage,” better working conditions, shorter 
hours, and a higher standard of living for the 
worker. Some of these we already have to a 
remarkable degree, and are apparently heading 
toward a solution of the others. 

Industrial progress is revolutionizing educa- 
tional standards from the primary school to 
the university. No scheme of education is now 
acceptable that is not practical, and manual 
training, domestic arts, trade, agricultural and 
technical schools, established by the State and 
private munificence, are the order of the day. 
The latest addition to the list are the rural 
schools for which a great future is predicted. 
Here in the South, under the direction of the 
Department of Agriculture, 50,000 boys are 
receiving instruction in scientific farming. The 
schools for the deaf which were pioneers in 
this movement, are also performing a grand 
work, but many are crippled in their efforts by 
limited appropriations. Gallaudet College, the 
only one for the deaf in the world, is yielding 
to the spirit of the times, and gradually its 
curriculum is assuming a more scientific and 
technical character. The best solution for the 
higher education of the deaf is a technical 
school with a literary department. 

The professions of law, the ministry, medi- 
cine, and teaching are closed to us except for 
what preaching and teaching are required of 
us among our own people, and the demand in 
the last-named calling is already diminishing. 
In the commercial world it is rather the ex- 
ception than the rule to see the deaf making 
headway. In the higher technical field deafness 
has been so far too great a handicap for any 
extended operations on our part. In the realm 
of pure art individuals here and there have 
gained distinction, but very few make a living 
at it. As to journalism, I know of only three 
who publish newspapers for the hearing, but of 
none that make it a means of support either as 
reporters or editorial writers. In spite of the 
noble fight led by Mr. George W. Veditz, to 
remove the restrictions barring the deaf from 
positions in the Civil Service of the Govern- 
ment, there is not much encouragement from 
that source. 

The question now is: Are the deaf keep- 
ing abreast of the changes that are going on in 
the industrial world and taking advantage of 
all the opportunities offered them? Hardly. 
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Why? Because of so much use of machinery, 
the addition to the industrial army of hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men and women 
trained in the industrial schools, agricultural 
schools and colleges, and the manufacturing 
plants of the country, the inability of the 
schools for the deaf to carry industrial educa- 
tion far enough, and the fact that the end of 
school with the deaf is practically the end of 
their instruction. Besides these, scientific 
management may yet become a factor that will 
have to be reckoned with in our case. 

So altered are conditions to our disadvantage 
and so close is competition that the experienced 
old timers among the deaf and those in a posi- 
tion to know, are advising the younger genera- 
tion of both sexes to keep away from the cities 
and stick to the smaller towns and rural dis- 
tricts. The reason why so many deaf have 
done well in the past in the mechanical callings 
is because that is the training they got in the 
schools from the beginning of the establish- 
ment of industrial departments. It is the 
realization of an old adage, “What you would 
have come out of the land you must first put 
into the schools.” 

But the times are calling for a modification 
of the old order of things, the addition of 
agricultural branches and putting in active 
operation labor bureaus to assist the deaf in 
securing employment. The establishment of 
such bureaus does not relieve us from doing all 
we can to help ourselves. We should mingle 
more and more with the hearing, for is it not 
the great hearing world that sets the pace and 
creates the standard by which we must measure 
ourselves? So much speech teaching in the 
schools ought to prove helpful here. We should 
keep in touch with the public press, voicing our 
opinions and disseminating information of all 
kinds that will give the great public a just 
estimate of our standing as citizens. For 
volumes we insert in the deaf press the hearing 
public is none the wiser. Every advantage 
should be taken of local, county and state fairs, 
to make known our abilities as craftsmen and 
workers. 

The industrial education of the deaf must be 
carried on with more up-to-date methods, more 
machinery and more thoroughly trained in- 
structors. On this last subject I have some- 
what enlarged in the Industrial Department of 
Tue Voita Review for September, 1911. The 
training of deaf girls should have more special 
reference to domestic service," and home or 
near home industries such as dressmaking, 
tailoring, millinery, floriculture, poultry raising, 
etc. 

A deaf girl told me not long ago that what 
she got in a factory was little more than a pit- 
tance compared with what she made at dress- 
making in her home town. 

Unless my recollection is badly at fault, there 
are between 25,000 and 30,000 women engaged 


*See Industrial Department of 
Review for June, 1911. 


in farming and allied pursuits in the West 
and other parts of the country. Whether this 
be so or not, what is there to prevent deaf 
women from doing such things on a_ small 
scale at least? Up in Wisconsin there is a 
deaf woman who is making the cultivation of 
ginseng quite a success as a side issue. 

In the same State two other deaf women 
have done similarly in poultry raising. There- 
fore it is not unreasonable to suppose that deaf 
women, with proper preparation, could make 
such occupations a means of self-support. 

There is no more crying need in the deaf 
world today than that of training for rural 
occupations. The hearing are forging ahead in 
this matter by leaps and bounds. For example, 
within a few years the University of Wiscon- 
sin has raised its State from second or third to 
first place as the dairy State of the Union. 
Nor is this work being confined exclusively to 
the schools, colleges and experiment stations. 
Take for instance the “back-to-the-soil” move- 
ment by the members of the Illinois Bankers” 
Association, who have purchased in that State 
land to the extent of 1,500,000 acres, not to hold 
but to cultivate. 

For the rural occupations I shall make no 
plea myself, but let deaf men engaged in four 
of them speak: 

The dairyman says: “Dairying offers speciab 
advantages to the deaf. They can become in- 
dependent; they can be sure of earning a liv- 
ing; they will mingle with business men, bank- 
ers, and others; and they may come to own 
considerable property.” 

The gardener: “In the country the door of 
opportunity is still open and agriculture in all 
its different divisions of farming, stock raising, 
gardening and so on, offers to the enterprising 
and industrious deaf man chances by which he 
can engage in business independently and 
profitably ; a business, too, in which his loss of 
hearing will handicap him less than in almost 
any other. If his capital is small, he would do 
better to become a gardener. Our towns and 
cities are growing by leaps and bounds, and the 
business of supplying them with fresh fruit and 
vegetables is growing as fast, so the business 
offers excellent opportunities to a young man, 
industrious and enterprising.” 

The poultryman: “And right here [ would 
say that in the whole list of occupations open 
to the deaf there is none more suitable or more 
profitable, if mastered and properly managed, 
than the business of poultry raising. One’s 
deafness will not bar him from building up a 
trade with the first families of his town at 20 
per cent above market prices, or with leading 
hotels and other large consumers of fresh eggs, 
nor, in case he lives on a farm, from making a 
profitable arrangement with commission mer- 
chants in the city. My advice not long ago to 
a young man fresh from college was to hire out 
on some large poultry farm for just his board 
and clothes, stay a whole year and learn the 
business from A to Z before he took it up on 
any considerable scale.” 
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The farmer: “It is my opinion that a deaf 
man can do better on a farm than anywhere 
else: and if he uses his brains as well as his 
muscle he will win out in this line where he 
would lose in most other lines of business. I 
would advise my deaf friends by all means to 
get hold of a little farm if possible. By raising 
his own eatables, at the present price of all 
food stuffs, the farmer can live much better 
and cheaper than his city brother, he has the 
satisfaction of working for himself and he can 
really have a better time. Of course there is 
hard work, but you will find that in all branches 
of business. I have a deaf boy who spends his 
summers with me, and he takes to farm work 
like a duck to water. I expect to make a ficst- 
class farmer of him in the course of time.” 

During the Convention last summer Surer- 
intendent C. E. White, of Kansas, after arguing 
against the drift of the deaf to factories in the 
cities at the meeting of the Industrial Section, 
uttered these significant words: “It seems to 
me that all the influence of the management of 
the schools should be directed toward getting 
the pupils to the farms.” 

In the foregoing excerpts one thought run- 
ning through them which should be given em- 
phasis is this: Begin now while ycu are young. 
Don’t put it off to a “more convenient season,” 
which usually never comes. 

If in this talk you think I have drawn too 
dark a picture of the general situation as re- 
gards the deaf, remember that it is better to 
have erred in this respect than to have filled 
your minds with mistaken notions of life, or 
inspired you with false hope. So many of 
the deaf in school form such roseate views of 
their future that a tumbling over of their air 
castles once in a while may do no harm, but 
possibly much good. That the deaf have done 
well, indeed, in many and varied lines, the 
school papers and The American Industrial 
Journal furnish ample evidence; but their suc- 
cess is no guarantee of yours. Each one must 
work out his own salvation, and it is far better 
to start out with sensible views than visionary 
ones. 

I can not close without a word for the fine 
dairy work your able, honored and progressive 
Superintendent inaugurated at this institution 
SIX years ago, conducted as it should be in a 
more or less scientific manner, by a thoroughly 
trained instructor, Mr. Duncan Cameron, a 
Wisconsin boy of whom we up there are justly 
proud. It is hard to realize how much this 
means for the deaf throughout the country, for 
It often occurs that greater good comes from 
what a man inspires than from what he actu- 
ally does. Mississippi has been called the 

Cow-Country,” but neither cows nor cotton is 
going to make its future. With 30,000,000 
acres of virgin soil of unsurpassed fertility and 
an ideal climate she is waiting to aid the home- 
seeker in bringing into being about every 
known vegetable and animal product. 


What a splendid opportunity for the deaf of’ 


your State! 


HOW TO PRACTISE LIP-READING 
(Concluded from page 484) 
Sentences 


1. Did you put the horse in the barn? 
2. How far is the farm from the railroad? 
3. Do you know the twenty-third psalm? 4. 
The knife is not very sharp. 5. I saw a lark in 
the sky. 6. The house has a tar roof. 7. The 
children are playing in the yard. 8. The ocean 
is very calm this morning. 9. There will be no 
harm in that. 10. Where does the palm tree 
grow? 11. I wore the scarf around my neck. 
12. How far shall I walk with you? 13. Can 
you parse the sentence? 14. Will you play the 
march on the piano for me? 15. Have you 
read “The Cloister and the Hearth?” 16. I for- 
got my calling card. 17. I am going for a 
walk in the park. 


Growth in the Teacher 


Device, method, philosophy—three stages of 
growth, three phases in development. Through 
these, ideals are realized. 

Much good work is done through device. 
No real teacher stays long in the device stage. 
She who stays long in this stage becomes a 
mere marker of time. 

Method is superior to device, but she who 
depends wholly upon method will never be a 
great teacher. Real teaching depends upon 
thoughtfulness. This stage is reached by pass- 
ing through the other two. It is distinctly 
philosophical in character. In this last stage 
everything is done because of its fitness and 
reasonableness. Every act fits the conditions 
and meets the requirements. 

The teacher who by experience and study 
has entered into the philosophical stage always 
inspires her pupils to their best effort and con- 
stantly develops their resourcefulness. Philos- 
ophy, more than anything else, removes arbi- 
trariness and makes the teacher tolerant, even 
charitable, to the views and practise of others. 
Such a teacher is always looking for the best, 
but is never cock-sure that she has found it. 

‘Don’t watch the time” is an injunction 
never obeyed either by the teacher in the lowest 
or highest stage of growth. The poor teacher 
refuses to obey it and the real teacher never 
thinks of it. To the good teacher, work is 
such a joy that time is never thought of. Real 
teachers use every scrap of time. They capital- 
ize all their time at the rate of sixty seconds to 
the minute. Those who complain that they do 
not have time to do things would be no better 
off if the length of the day were doubled.— 
Robert Judson Aley, Ph. D., in The Educator- 


Journal. 


Reading is a telescope through which one 
may look out above and beyond the rut in 
which the drudgery of life compels each worker 
to run, and through which we gain glimpses of 
other regions of activity that lie all around 
us.—Journal of Education. 
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THE DEAF CHILD’S HOME TRAINING 


Conducted by MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Swarthmore Home for Deaf Children 


A DEPARTMENT TO AID THE MOTHER IN THE REARING OF HER DEAF CHILD— 


INQUIRIES WILL BE ANSWERED BY THE EDITOR 


WHEN RICHARD CAME TO US 


To have known Richard was an education in itself. He took upon his young 
shoulders the real training of the normal students, winning them to his methods 
by sheer good nature and genuine coquetry. At home he had sometimes been 
called Dick, but no name so undignified should ever have been applied to him. 
He was dignity personified in spite of his pretty ways and mischievous mouth. 
He was a thorough boy, a blue-eyed, sturdy, rosy, persistent boy, lovable and 
deaf. To strip Richard of fancy would be impossible. With all his dear, beauti- 
ful, childish expression there was a glimmer in his bright eyes sometimes that 
told us he had come to us just in time to prevent his being completely spoiled. 
Why, even we came near doing it, he was “such a darling.” But taken in time 
his perseverance could be turned into the proper channel, all through play and 
the kindergarten, the woods and the children. 

His father brought him to us one September day, and at once he sat on the 
floor making friends with our son, a great lad of thirteen. In vain did our little 
daughter seek to win first place in Richard’s heart. He loved the “size” of the 
son, and thus began a friendship valuable to each and full of good promise. 
Richard and his companion made tour upon tour of the house, finding hidden 
treasures, pulling out base balls, catcher’s mit, bats, Noah’s ark, blocks. and a 
dozen other things for children of every age. 

While they were on one of these trips around the premises the father slipped 
quietly away, unseen, unwept; for at the time Richard was Coeur de Lion! He 
looked attentively at the chair his father had so recently occupied, carefully in- 
vestigated the other rooms, and being satisfied that there was nobody immediately 
related to him near at hand, proceeded to settle down. He really did all the settling. 
At bed time he took his bottle (yes he did—and he was three years old) and fell 
peacefully asleep. We telephoned to his home that night that Richard rested 
happily in his new crib, and we sent our love to the mother who had been strong 
enough to bear the burden of separation in order that her child might develop 
his physical and mental self under care and training which she was unable to 

ve. 
oT he next day things livened up a bit. Richard awoke about five, and was ready 
for breakfast some time before the regular hour. In the meantime I picked up 
the bottle and sterilized it. The bottle might be a comfort to Richard, but it 
certainly was not to me, and I determined to do away with it at the first oppor- 
tunity. In vain did we give Richard milk in a glass. He would have none of it; 
not a drop. Knowing that he was not an obstinate child (few children are—it 
is we who do not understand them half the time) and that he was not naughty, 
I concluded that he needed convincing proof that the contents of the glass were 
the same as those of the bottle before he would condescend even to taste what 
was offered him. So, after looking most mysteriously at Richard seated at the 
dining table, IT went into the kitchen and returned with his feeding bottle, filled 
with warm milk. I had, however, taken the precaution to remove the rubber 
nipple, lest the temptation of seeing the bottle all ready would prove too strong 
for the little man, and upset my plans. I looked at the bottle. Needless to say 
Richard looked also. Then I poured the milk into a clean glass, carefully, 
slowly, smiling all the time and appearing well satisfied. I held the glass to 
Richard’s lips—his chubby hands clasped it; and I had won my first battle, not by 
arbitration, but by explanation. : 

We had allowed two weeks before the opening of school for the little fellow to 
get thoroughly settled in his new home. In this time Richard was taught to hold 
his spoon correctly, to eat carefully, to wait until all were served, to keep his 
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bread buttered-side up, and above all to eat the crusts. Richard wanted to learn 
how to do all these things except to eat the crusts, which he detested. 

Why should we take all this trouble when a baby really has so much to do in 
this world without bothering to learn etiquette? For the simple reason that a 
little child is far more lovable and sweeter if he be dainty and neat at table; 
moreover, care in the little everyday things of life means care in the larger ones 
when they come along as the years go by. By all means teach the little one to 
eat properly, to wait for his elders, to remain at table until all have completed the 
meal. Not for a moment would I have you think that the child should sit silently 
by unnoticed. Far from it. A smile, a nod, a few words addressed to him, as 
well as the animated conversation of the others who are at the table, will keep 
him interested in all that goes on, provided he has not been allowed to commence 
his meal before they have. Serve him last and he will not be ready to leave 
before everyone else. He must be taught early in life to eat what is placed before 
him and to use a piece of bread as a “pusher.” But you must also be careful to 
give him only such quantities of food as you feel sure he is able or will care to 
eat. Hands down and elbows off, are good rules which will prevent the upset 
glass, the spotted cloth. 

Is this a subject for this Department? Well, is it not? There are things which 
a child should be taught even earlier than we teach table manners, but which the 
average mother of a deaf child often neglects because the child is not like other 
children. Again and again must we recall to the mother’s mind the fact that the 
little deaf child must be treated just the same as the little hearing child. He 
must learn to be responsible for his own acts. He would far better be fastidious 
than careless. 

And so we spent two weeks, loving Richard always, won by his sweet disposi- 
tion. There he goes into the garden in his blue rompers, red sweater and jaunty 
hat. Here he is in the kindergarten with a little deaf girl and our own little 
daughter trying to teach him to read “fali’ from the lips. And now he is tucked 
in his little crib ready for the goodnight kisses. One by one we come to him— 
teachers, trainers, children, all, anxious for the rare smile and little love pats 
which Richard bestows upon his special favorites. 

When I asked myself what you might want to know about this month, I felt 
that my answer lay in the concrete rather than the abstract. So I have chosen 
Richard as my text because I know that I must tell you the facts about him— 
there can be no mere theory. I couldn’t look him in the face if I were to mis- 
represent him to you. He has done us so much good that I want his gentle, 
sweet disposition to be an incentive to some mother whose little child, like 
Richard, cannot hear. What we are teaching him in our school could be taught 
that child, perhaps, at home. The mother must needs study, strive, be in earnest, 
but she can make the little shut-in soul do for her and hers what Richard has 
for us. 

(Next month Mrs. Anderson will write of Richard’s experiences in school). 
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THE UNIVERSAL ALPHABETICS 


Conducted by M. GARDINER 


MONTHLY LESSONS IN MELVILLE BELL SPEECH SYMBOLS, THE MASTERY OF 
WHICH ENABLES THE STUDENT CORRECTLY TO PRONOUNCE 
ANY SOUND IN HUMAN SPEECH 
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wlsoHwl 
The Story of Canute. 
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From Guerber’s ‘‘Stories of the English.” 
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BASIS OF THE SYMBOLS 


BASIS FOR CONSONANT SYMBOLS BASIS FOR VOWEL SYMBOLS 


. B.—Those who desire to go more deeply into the subject of the Melville Rell Symbols are recom- 
mended to consult Dr. Alexander Graham Bell’s lectures upon “The Mechanism of Speech,” delivered be- 


fore the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Published = 


exple 


nalls Company, New York and London: Second edition, 1907. The Scientific use of the 3} 

ined in the chapter on “Methods of Studying the Mechanism of Speech,” pp. 34-50. For “Me 

— the Symbols to the Deaf,” see PR. 51-76. For a quick introduction to the system, see “English 
isible 

Special shuttles, containing nearly every Speec 


peech in Twelve Lessons” (Volta Bureau: 50 cents to members, 60 cents to others). 


Address the Superintendent. 


Symbol yet devised, have been cut for use on the 
Hammond typewriter. The Universal Alphabetics keyboard can be used interchangeably with the regular 
English characters on this machine. The pee of this special shuttle of Universal Alphabetics, if bought 
directly from the Volta Bureau, is $2.50 each. 
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